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DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


HERE they stand on the shelves, weary veterans with the marks 

of long service upon them: the school and college editions of 
Greek classics, rank upon rank, mostly in the sombre uniform of their 
period. For period pieces many of them are, as a glance at the date 
of original publication, with the long tale of subsequent reprints, will 
show. Their print has lost some of its early sharpness; the commen- 
taries refer to grammars and the like that have long since passed into 
oblivion; and the occasional prefatory note, touching briefly on the 
principles of bowdlerization, brings back an echo of another age. 

These editions are sound and scholarly works. Their standard is 
high, for the middle forms of schools in the eighties and nineties sharp- 
ened their teeth on fare that seems tough to many a modern under- 
graduate. But after half a century and more of discussion and discovery 
is there nothing to alter, nothing to add? That battle-scarred book of 
Homer, bedraggled Alcestis, much-travelled Xenophon, and the rest— 
have they not reached the end of their useful life? And in any event, 
what will happen when they finally disappear? 

There must be a supply of suitable new editions, or the teaching of 
Greek will soon be fatally handicapped. The danger of this is now 
quite serious. Some new school editions do already exist; more might 
be produced, or adapted like Jebb’s Sophocles from new full-scale 
editions, if the demand were sufficient. But a demand there must be: 
even publishers must live, and their philanthropy, which is real where 
the Classics are concerned, must still be realistic. Though the users 
of Greek texts are so few nowadays the regular replacement, wherever 
possible, of old school editions, even where they are not totally un- 
serviceable, would go far to produce the steady demand that is necessary. 
It should not be too expensive, for Greek, as a ‘minority’ subject, has 
the advantage that its classes are small. Can we not now pension off 
our veterans, and ensure that we do not keep their successors too long 
in their turn? 
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GEOGRAPHICA VERGILIANA'’ 


By J. 0. THOMSON 


FEW words first to explain the origin of this paper, and to excuse 

its rather forbidding title. Those responsible are your Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. They had come across some remarks on 
Virgil in my History of Ancient Geography, and they suggested that a 
fuller treatment on these lines might be of interest to this Society. I 
accepted the task willingly, not quite knowing then how it would work 
out, but hoping that it might at least throw some sidelights on Virgil. 
Will you bear with me if I pursue the matter where it leads, though well 
aware that this is not the only or the best way of studying a very great 
poet? 

Ancient geography is not nearly so well understood as it ought to be, 
even by classical scholars. My History is an effort to present the whole 
evidence, following two lines more or less simultaneously: one line is to 
ask about the practical horizon of the Greeks and Romans, that is, how 
much of the world became known to them at various times; the other 
line is to ask what they did in the way of theory, how they tried to map 
the known world, at first on a flat earth and presently on a globe. 

No attempt can be made here to sketch the expansion of knowledge 
from Homer down even to Virgil’s time, which was by no means the end 
of the process. Briefly, the world as he knew it was as follows. The 
Roman Empire was essentially a ring of lands round the Inner Sea, but 
northwards it had reached the Rhine, well beyond the area of Mediter- 
ranean climate and culture, and Augustus was presently to undertake 
an advance, eventually unsuccessful, to the Elbe. A snowy wilderness 
was supposed to begin close behind the Black Sea. Caesar had twice 
raided Britain, penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos (Ecl. i. 66). Long before, 
about 320 B.c., a bold explorer, Pytheas of Massalia, had said such things 
about far northern waters and Thule that he was often thought a liar: 
Virgil mentions ultima Thule but probably with no clear idea what he 
means by it. Behind the African provinces were the extremi Garamantes 
of the Sahara, who were actually raided by a Roman general about the 
time of Virgil’s death.2 By the Red Sea ships reached the Somali coast 

* A paper read to the Virgil Society, 16 January 1954, and here reprinted by 
kind permission of the Council of the Society. 


2 See my H.A.G., p. 264. For extremi Garamantes see Ecl. viii. 44; cf. Aen. 
vi. 794, super et Garamantas et Indos proferet imperium. 
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or just beyond, and mappers took this as the farthest south, though there 
had been old and new stories of the circumnavigation of the continent. 
Such was the breadth of the known world: the length had been counted, 
before and after Alexander’s conquests, as from Spain to India. When 
Egypt was at last annexed there began an active sea-trade with India. 
Something was now heard even of the Seres or Silk-men, who sent their 
silk by long and difficult routes across Central Asia, and Virgil, sharing 
a general error, tells how they comb their delicate fleeces from leaves 
(G. ii. 121). 

Rather more must be said of geographical theory from Homer on- 
wards. It had begun with a flat earth-disk surrounded by a mythical 
ocean-stream, which had gradually taken substance as a real outer sea. 
It was explained that the sun went back at night along the northern 
Ocean, being screened by northern mountains, the source of the north 
wind. The boldest of the Ionians, Anaximander, conceived the earth 
as a pillar-drum swinging free in the middle of the universe, but even he 
kept its surface flat (or at best slightly concave). 

Then from Greek Italy came a new doctrine. The Pythagoreans made 
the earth a globe, because that was the ‘perfect’ shape, and some of them 
made it a planet, one of ten heavenly bodies, the ‘perfect’ number, 
moving in ‘perfect’ circles round a central fire. It was Plato who gave 
the globe a wider currency: in the Phaedo he imagines the known world 
as one of many niches in the surface of a huge globe, and his story of 
Atlantis, though inconsistent with this, also implies a huge globe. Soon 
afterwards the globe was seriously applied to geography, being divided 
after the analogy of the heaven sphere into five zones, two of them 
habitable. This was done probably by Eudoxus, and his may be a 
rough estimate of the globe as 400,000 stades, casually accepted by 
Aristotle. The latter confirmed the globe with two proofs from observa- 
tion, the round shadow on the moon at eclipses and the change in the 
stars as one travels north or south; but he kept the earth at the centre 
of the universe. A pupil, Dicaearchus, did some good work in mapping, 
and possibly his is a better estimate of the globe as 300,000 stades. 
Aristarchus before 230 B.c. made the earth go round the sun, but still 
ina perfect circle, not an ellipse, so that he failed to ‘save the phenomena’ 
and won hardly any support. Eratosthenes, librarian of Alexandria about 
234-196 B.c., made a great effort to raise geography to a science, based 
on his own measurement of the globe. He assumed two places as being 
on the same meridian, Aswan, where there was no shadow at the summer 
solstice at noon, and Alexandria, where at the same time the shadow 
was one-fiftieth of the dial bowl. The circumference was therefore 
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50 times the ground distance between the two places, and worked 
out as 250,000 stades, or 252,000 (to be more conveniently divisible), 
The method was clever, and, if he used a special short stade, as many 
think, the result was astonishingly near the truth (in fact less than 200 
miles short), On the globe thus measured he proceeded to fit the known 
earth, using two main lines of length and breadth crossing at Rhodes, 
The length, from Spain to India, he got as about two-fifths of the cir- 
cumference on that parallel. The breadth was from the Arctic circle to 
the Somali coast, here overlapping into the ‘torrid’ zone: in some early 
verses, which were to be known to Virgil, he had taken this zone more 
literally. All this fine work for geography was criticized by the astro- 
nomer Hipparchus, who demanded a better framework of observed 
latitudes on which to build maps. 

The current philosophies were far more interested in ethics than in 
science, but the Stoics at least accepted the globe. Crates had a 
strangely symmetrical notion of our inhabited world as balanced by three 
other land-masses across Oceans: it attracted Cicero, who talks of both 
dwellers opposite and Antipodes in the ‘south zone, unknown to us’.! 
Posidonius was curious about many things like tides and climate, and 
made a new and not very respectable measurement of the globe as 
180,000 stades.? 

The rival Epicureans do not care which is the right scientific explana- 
tion of anything, so long as the action of gods is ruled out. The sun may 
even be quenched daily, they say, and a new one formed. There are 
various ways of explaining eclipses, earthquakes, why the nights are so 
long in winter, and so on, and the Stoic theory of Antipodes is con- 
demned as perverse. This sort of thing long after the globe had been 
not only proved but remarkably well measured! How insecure were the 
best results of ancient science, when they could be thus blandly ignored! 

Such as it was, this doctrine found a fervent champion in a great poet, 
Lucretius, who deeply influenced the young Virgil. Virgil early liked 
the idea that it was a poet’s business to explain the nature of things. 
Already in Ecl. vi he makes two shepherds catch Silenus and force him 
to sing of creation, how the seeds magnum per inane coacta had formed 
the world, how men were re-created after the Flood, and so on. In 
Georgics Bk. i he uses Aratus on stars and weather-signs. In lines 233- 
51, beginning quingue tenent caelum zonae, he echoes the verses of 
Eratosthenes on the five zones; these include a south temperate zone 
probably inhabited, but in the same breath he can add that, ‘as they say’, 


' H.A.G., p. 217; Crates, ibid., pp. 202-3. 
2 Ibid., p. 212. 
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there may always be night there! Later, in Aen. vii. 225-7, he makes a 
Trojan spokesman say that the fame of the Trojan war has spread to any 
people beyond the Ocean—perhaps Britain or Thule ?—and any, if there 
be such, whom the zone of the torrid sun lying in the midst of the four 
other zones divides from us, 


si quem tellus extrema refuso 
submovet Oceano, et si quem extenta plagarum 
quattuor in medio dirimit plaga solis iniqui. 


In G. ii. 475-94 his first wish is that the Muses should show him the 
paths of heaven and its stars, the sun’s eclipses and the moon’s labours, 
whence comes earthquake, by what force the seas rise and fall, and why 
winter nights are so long. At Dido’s table the bard Iopas sings of the 
wandering moon and the sun’s eclipses, the origin of men and beasts, 
rain and lightning, Arcturus and the rainy Hyades and the two Bears, 
and why winter nights are so long (Aen. i. 740-6). But Virgil knew in his 
heart that it was not for him to make poetry of science: he would be 
content to love rather than to explain. 


felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 

subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis 

Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores. 


The Georgics are, of course, in form and title didactic poems after the 
learned Alexandrian models, but they owe little to these, or to Hesiod. 
Their object is not really to teach farming but to glorify the farmer’s life, 
with its hard work and true happiness— 


hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini. 


The climax is the praise of Italy (Bk. ii, especially 136-76). Various 
lands have their special products, like Indian ebony and the citron used 
in Media as a mouth-wash (an unfortunate touch here); but neither India 
nor Media nor any eastern realm can rival Italy, with its corn and wine 
and oil, its herds, its endless spring, its noble cities and towns piled on 
crags, its rivers gliding under old walls, its lakes and harbours, its metals, 
its gallant and hardy races and the heroes of the Republic and the victor 
of Actium. There are contrasting sketches of other lands, like the 
African steppe where the nomad herdsman follows his grazing animals 
a month on end: the opposite extreme is snowy Scythia, where the 
animals are shut up, and men live in dug-outs, drinking beer by the fire 
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(G. iii. 339-83). Dryden, by the way, makes a curious job of the trans- 
lation here. 

Their jovial nights in frolics and in play 

They pass, to drive the tedious hours away, 

And their cold stomachs with crowned goblets cheer 

Of windy cider and of barmy beer. 

Such are the cold Rhipaean race, and such 

The savage Scythian and unwarlike Dutch, 


Where skins of beasts the rude barbarians wear, 
The spoils of foxes and the furry bear. 


A matter worth studying in poets is their power of evoking the beauty 
and associations of place-names.' Milton, of course, was a past master 
in the art, with his 


Sabaean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest... 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind... 


And ladies of the Hesperides that seemed 
Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since, 
Of fairy damsel, met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 


though he used this potent charm a good deal too much. Virgil, like 
other Roman poets, had a strong taste for ornamental place-names 
from Greek literature: so cranes are Strymonian even when found in 
Italy and not flying south from the Strymon in Thrace as in Homer; 
doves and acorns are Chaonian; bees are Cecropian (that is, Attic), or 
Hyblaean from Sicily even when in a hedge somewhere Mantua way; 
Arabian incense is Panchaean, recalling the Utopian island of Euhe- 
merus. Often the device is legitimate and effective enough, but it is 
overdone when an African herdsman has an Amyclaean (or Spartan) 
dog and a Cretan quiver, and a Roman in Arcady shoots Cydonian (that 
is, Cretan) arrows from a Parthian bow. 

Virgil shares the taste of other Roman poets for obsolete survivals of 
older geography. He thrice mentions the Riphaean (or rather Rhipaean) 
mountains, the home of the #11} or north wind. The tattooed Geloni 
are a people out of books, in fact out of Herodotus, who had placed them 
far away, beyond the Don: they have no business roaming anywhere 
near Thrace or the deserta Getarum (G. iii. 461-3). And what of the Nile 


' See my paper on ‘Place-names in Latin Poetry’ in Latomus, x (1951), 
433-8. 
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coming down all the way from the swarthy Indians? Ethiopians, say 
editors, though Conington hesitates and adds ‘unless we extend Virgil’s 
geographical untrustworthiness farther’, and it is seriously attested that 
Alexander, before going down the Indus to the sea, guessed from the 
crocodiles that it might be the upper Nile.! 

Other Roman poets can be remarkably loose in their use of place- 
names, and Virgil cannot always be acquitted.2 Not Egypt nor Lydia, 
he says, nor the Parthians nor Median Hydaspes so honour their king 
as bees do theirs: clearly he means the famous Indian river, which was, 
it is true, for a time under Persian rule. There is the curious puzzle, 
never quite satisfactorily explained, in Ecl. i. 64-66, where it is said that 
the dispossessed farmers will have to go into exile, some (south) to the 
African desert, some (north) to Scythia, some far west to Britain, and 
some (presumably far east)—to the swift Oaxes in Crete! Or is it to the 
chalk-rolling Oaxes? The Araxes would at least be sensible; but, if 
Virgil wrote it, how was the text altered? Then there is the matter of the 
battles of Pharsalus and Philippi, both fought in Greek lands, though a 
long way apart. So, says Virgil, Philippi again saw Roman armies clash 
(or Philippi saw Roman armies clash again) and the gods did not think 
shame that Emathia and the broad plains of Haemus should be twice 
fattened with Roman blood. It is little wonder that this phrasing sug- 
gested to others, if it did not itself mean, that both battles were fought 
close by or even on the same field.3 

Like others, too, Virgil is specially susceptible to eastern names. He 
can give Antony Bactrian and Indian allies (Aen. viii. 687-8, G. iii. 27), 
and rather oddly describes his conqueror as fending the unwarlike Indian 
from the towers of Rome (G. ii. 172). When Augustus was content to 
save face by exacting from Parthia the return of the lost standards, 
Virgil talks hardly less wildly than the rest, as if the Roman arms would 
soon reach the Caspian and India (Aen. vi. 794-9, vii. 605-6). 

Many writers, though in their soberer moments they knew better, 
used language implying that the Roman dominion, hoc orbis terrae im- 
perium, as Cicero calls it, and the inhabited world were practically the 
same thing. Virgil has phrases of the kind (imperium terris . . . aequabit, 
Aen, vi. 782, totum sub leges mitteret orbem, iv. 231). But he does not 
blandly assert, like Ovid, that Jupiter, when he surveys the whole world 
from his Capitol, sees nothing that is not Roman. Nor does he suggest, 


' H.A.G., pp. 82, 124. 

? W. Kroll, Studien zum Verstandnis der rém. Lit. (Stuttgart, 1924), pp. 278-9, 
294-9; J. André, ‘Virgile et les Indiens’, in Rev. Et. Lat. xxvii (1949), 157-63. 

> Lucan vii. 853-4; Juvenal, viii. 242-3. 
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like Lucan, that but for the civil wars Rome could have taken anything 
still left outside, or at least anything worth the taking.! 

There is much of interest in Virgil’s handling of epic geography. 
In the Odyssey the hero, when rounding Greece, is blown south nine 
days to the Lotus-eaters, and thereafter wanders in unknown seas full 
of terrors. There is not a tangible western name except Temese (if it 
is in Italy) and Sicanie and the Sicels, in passages often suspect as late, 
To learn where Odysseus went, said Eratosthenes, you must find the 
cobbler who sewed the bag of the winds, and most would agree. But 
long before Virgil’s time, indeed ever since the old Greek colonists, 
many of the adventures had been localized in Sicily and Italy. As 
Aeneas follows close in the wake of Odysseus, Virgil cannot ignore these 
placings, but they involve him in some strange contradictions: it seems 
awkward, for instance, after coasting along an Italy already occupied by 
some sort of Greeks, to find Cyclopes near Etna and rescue a survivor of 
the crew of Odysseus. The cliffs of the Sirens, ‘once hard to escape and 
bleached with the bones of many men’ (Aen. v. 865), are quickly passed 
by: so is Circe, still strangely housed on this coast, an embarrassing sur- 
vival next door to some sober Latin farmers (vii. 798-9, cp. 10-20). We 
feel, and Virgil feels, that Aeneas was not the man to have fairy-tale ad- 
ventures with a witch in his own promised land, any more than with 
one-eyed ogres in Sicily. 

After the wandering comes the fighting, the Iliad of Italy (maius opus 
moveo, Aen. vii. 45). It was Virgil, it seems, who first brought Aeneas 
right into the Tiber, probably so that he could visit the site of Rome more 
easily. There are questions about the topography of Latium, and some 
have denied that there was any Laurentum, any city of Latinus apart 
from Lavinium.+ An Iliad must have its Catalogues: so we have (Aen. 
vii. 641-817) the allies of Turnus, 

quibus Itala iam tum 
floruerit terra alma viris, 
and later the allies won by Aeneas, mostly the rebel Etruscans (x. 163- 
214). Despite some curious omissions and jumps in order, the main list 


* Lucan i. 8-20, vii. 421-36; Ovid, Fasti i. 85-86; Cicero, pro Lege Manilia 


2. 

2 B. Rehm, ‘Das geogr. Bild des alten Italien in Vergils Aeneis’, in Philologus, 
Suppl. xxiv (1932). 

3 H.A.G., p. 25. But V. Bérard’s placings are stoutly upheld by his son 
J. Bérard, La colonisation grecque de I’Italie méridionale et de la Sicile dans 
P Antiquité: l Histoire et la Légende (Paris, 1941), ch. viii. 

* So J. Carcopino, Virgile et les Origines d’ Ostie (Paris, 1919), &c.: against this 
Rehm, op. cit., p. 51, Bertha Tilly, Vergil’s Latium (Oxford, 1947), pp. 86, 93- 
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especially is a brilliant pageant." One has an impression of much travel 
and loving care spent by Virgil in gathering local legends, and one can 
see the humorous smile with which he gives the accolade of a mention to 
places by his time insignificant or even forgotten: 

una ingens Amiterna cohors priscique Quirites, 

Ereti manus omnis oliviferaeque Mutuscae; 

qui Nomentum urbem, qui Rosea rura Velini, 

qui Tetricae horrentis rapes montemque Severum 

Casperiamque colunt Forulosque et flumen Himellae . . . 

quique Rufras Batulumque tenent atque arva Celemnae, 

et quos maliferae despectant moenia Bellae 


(or is it Abellae?). There are stories that, because of a quarrel with Nola 
about a matter of water-supply, he cut its name out here and in another 
passage (Aen. vii. 740, G. ii. 225). 

Italy itself is a name of power in Virgil, and so sometimes are its 
equivalents Hesperia and Ausonia. 


iamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis, 
cum procul obscuros collis humilemque videmus 
Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 
Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant. 
(Aen. iii. 521-4.) 
... per mare magnum 
Italiam sequimur fugientem et volvimur undis. 
(Ibid., v. 628-9.) 
vobis parta quies, nullum maris aequor arandum, 
arva neque Ausoniae semper cedentia retro 
quaerenda. (Ibid. iii. 495-7.) 


The noble pathos which is his greatest quality is often reinforced by the 
music of place-names, as in 
sternitur infelix alieno vulnere caelumque 


aspicit et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 
(Ibid. x. 781-2.) 


Umbro could charm snakes and cure their bites but he could not heal 
the wound of a Trojan spear-point, 
neque eum iuvere in vulnera cantus 
somniferi et Marsis quaesitae montibus herbae. 
te nemus Angitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
te liquidi flevere lacus. (Ibid. vii. 757-60.) 


™ See Rehm, op. cit.; W. Warde Fowler, Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans 
(Oxford, 1916); Catherine Saunders, Vergil’s Primitive Italy (Oxford, 1930). 
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Many a good Trojan has left for the distant promised land and found 
there only a grave. So Mimas, who was born at the same hour as Paris: 
Paris the guilty, the fire-brand of war, lies dead too, but famous and 
in his native city, while the Laurentine shore holds Mimas unknown to 
fame, 
ignarum Laurens habet ora Mimanta. 
(Ibid. x. 706.) 


The poet laments another obscure victim of war, a young Arcadian, 
who had once fished, poor but happy, in the streams of Lerna, 
iuvenem exosum nequiquam bella Menoeten, 
Arcada, piscosae cui circum flumina Lernae 
ars fuerat pauperque domus, nec nota potentum 
munera, conductaque pater tellure serebat. 
(Ibid. xii. 517-20.) 


And there is a richer victim, Aeolus, who had his stately house under Ida, 
at Lyrnesus his stately house, but his grave in Laurentine earth, 


hic tibi mortis erant metae: domus alta sub Ida, 
Lyrnesi domus alta, solo Laurente sepulcrum. 


(Ibid. 546-7.) 


Is there not a haunting beauty in the names, especially the lovely Lyr- 
nesus, which makes these lines supremely romantic? And are they not 
also supremely classical, with their clear-eyed view of life and death? 
‘Thou’, said Tennyson, 

‘majestic in thy sadness 

at the doubtful doom of human kind.’ 


In this Society there are many who will admit that they often find such 
lines of Virgil more deeply moving than almost any other poetry in any 
language. 


n, 


THE RETURN OF ORESTES IN THE 
CHOEPHORI: AN ARAB VIEW' 


By L. A. TREGENZA 


: OU read in books’, Suliman said to me; ‘our book is the sand’. 

In the course of many long and fascinating journeys with the 
Arabs in the Eastern desert of Egypt, not a day—hardly an hour—passed 
in which I did not witness their powers of observation or listen to their 
comments on the footprints of man or bird or animal beneath us in 
the sand. From childhood to the grave the ground at their feet is an 
ever-open book, the reading of which is second nature with them, a 
constant occupation of vital importance to their desert lives. What 
would they think of the recognition scene in the Choephori? The few 
paragraphs that follow, extracts from the journal I made of a three- 
month walk with three or four men of the Ma’asa tribe in the summer 
of 1949, are a record of my conversations with two of them on this 
subject. 


August 27th 

Almost as soon as we had forked off to the right up the side wadi, 
Suliman noted a boy’s footprints in the sand. 

‘They are Sobhi’s’, he said; ‘Awad’s young son.” 

‘How do you know they are Sobhi’s?’ I asked. “There must be other 
boys round about here.’ 

‘When Sobhi was born’, he explained, ‘his feet were hanging down 
slightly, turning in towards each other a little, with the outer edge of the 
foot lower than the inside edge. His father tried to correct this by 
putting his ankles in wooden splints for some time, but a slight deformity 
remained. As Sobhi walks the outside of each foot digs a little deeper 
into the sand than the inner side, and as a result as he lifts each foot it 
throws off a little spray of sand.’ 

Suliman showed me both the uneven depression and the lightly thrown 
sand. 


September 7th 
We all slept in some midday shade a little farther up the wadi, Awad, 
his three sons Mohamed, Selaym, and Sobhi, and Suliman and myself. 


* An extract from a book, The Red Sea Mountains of Egypt, which is to be 
published shortly by the Oxford University Press. 
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I was about ten yards away from the others, and when I awoke in the 
evening Awad joined me and we had coffee together. Sobhi came at 
his father’s call and after a few words between them walked off again. 
As he moved away, from my back view of him I could see the slight 
inward turning of his feet that Suliman had described to me some 
days before. It reminded me of something I had been intending to 
speak to Awad about for a long time. 

I briefly sketched to him the story of Agamemnon’s death; how his 
queen Clytaemnestra had been living with Aegisthus while he was in 
Troy, with the young son Orestes in exile; how she had murdered 
Agamemnon on his return; and how the daughter Electra, still living 
with her mother, used to visit her father’s tomb, until one day she saw 
her younger brother’s footprints there. 

‘Ah,’ said Awad with an understanding smile, ‘he had come back 
again!” 

‘He had come back’, I said; ‘but it was years after, when he was a 
man, and he killed his own mother to avenge his father’s death. This 
is a famous story,’ I went on, ‘and all the world has praised the book 
of the man who wrote about it; but many people have said there is 
something impossible in it. They say that the daughter could not 
possibly have recognized her brother’s footprints after such a long space 
of time.’ 

“They thought he was making it up’, Awad said; ‘but he was telling 
the truth all right. A sister and a younger brother too! Of course she 
would know, right away.’ 

‘But suppose he was wearing sandals?’ I said. 

‘It would be more difficult then, but not impossible’, he replied. 
Speaking more generally, he went on, ‘A boy has the shape of foot 
of his father, or of his father’s father, or of his mother’s father; or of 
his mother, but in that case of course they are much larger.’ 

Suliman, who had joined us and was listening, suddenly said, ‘The 
daughter of the headman of Hurghada has feet exactly like her mother’s.’ 

I should have gone into the relationship between the feet of a brother 
and sister, but Awad’s next remarks were so interesting that I let him 
go on and I forgot about it afterwards. 

‘Suppose’, he said, ‘that Suliman here had a son whose feet were 
like his. Even if I never knew that son, and one day when he was, say, 
twenty years old I saw his footprints here, I should stop and look at 
them and say, “This must be Suliman’s son.” “No, impossible”, perhaps 


someone else would say; but I would repeat, “It must be the son of 
Suliman”’.’ 
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‘Even when a man is wearing sandals’, he continued, ‘it is often easy 
to tell who he is.’ 

We were sitting down together, and smoothing over the sand in 
front of us he pressed the flat of his hand palm downwards upon it. 

‘Some men walk straight, like this’, he said; ‘some with the foot 
turned inwards ever so little, like this’, and he made a new impression 
in the sand; ‘some a little more, like this; and others still more, like 
this. Others point their feet a shade outwards, like this; some a little 
more, like this; and others farther out still, like this. If a man is out 
of the ordinary in any way, you recognize his step whether he is 
wearing sandals or not, and if there is any difference between his two 
feet of course you know right away. People whose feet are not placed 
straight forward make uneven depressions in the sand, and this shows 
through the sandals too, especially if the soles are thin and worn.’ 

He described how he once underwent a test conducted by an army 
officer for the Egyptian Government. The officer, he said with a smile, 
was amazed to find that merely from footprints Awad could discern 
whether the camels that made them were without a load, lightly loaded, 
or heavily loaded; how old they were; and whether they were in good 
condition or sick and tired animals that had been without good nourish- 
ment for some time. 

‘How could he know?’ the other men asked. ‘Did he see the camels?” 
‘No’, the officer replied; ‘he saw their tracks only.’ 

This awareness of the ground underfoot and the changing tracks 
upon it, hardly known in wet climates like our own, is often a very 
intimate thing in the Near and Middle East, and it has come down from 
a remote and unlettered past. Although there were points in the 
recognition of Orestes by Electra that Awad’s remarks did not cover, 
he had said enough to suggest that there was nothing very improbable 
in it, and that Aeschylus in making use of the footprints was perhaps 
following an ancient tradition. 
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PLAGUE AT ATHENS 


By P. SALWAY and W. DELL 


HE recent revival of interest in the Athenian Plague! suggested to 

us that it would be worth while re-examining the evidence. The 
very fact that it has troubled so many scholars in the last hundred years 
lends it a certain distinction, but their conclusions are so contradictory 
and unsatisfactory that many have agreed with Poppo ‘eam rem diiudi- 
care non grammaticorum atque interpretum est, sed medicorum’. Yet 
it is clear that the inquiry can hardly be effective without co-operation 
between classical and medical men. 

Although several ancient authors either describe the Plague of 430- 
427 B.C. or draw upon it for literary material, none was contemporary 
with it except Thucydides, who almost certainly was the source from 
which the others drew. Fortunately it is generally agreed that Thucy- 
dides’ description? is a masterpiece of scientific observation. He had 
excellent opportunities, since, as he himself says, he both suffered from 
it himself and ‘watched its course in others’. Furthermore his account 
was deliberately written to assist diagnosis should the disease recur.‘ 
Lacking other contemporary literary evidence we are forced to accept 
Thucydides as being as accurate as possible under the conditions of his 
times. Since there are mercifully no controversial passages in the text 
which affect the interpretation—and we lay no claim to any qualification 
to judge in textual matters—we have taken the Oxford text as it stands. 

The symptoms of the Plague are, for the most part, so clearly stated 
by Thucydides that it is unnecessary to set them out in full here, but 
it is worth drawing attention to certain features. The most notable is 
the variety of symptoms present, making it extremely difficult to classify 
—the greatest problem to the early investigators. Though the early 
stages of the disease seem febrile and eruptive, the external temperature 
is not high but there is an acute burning sensation internally. Nervous 
symptoms are pronounced, including mental disturbance leading to 
attempts by the patient to throw himself into water, prolonged insomnia 
and its attendant depression, and as a complication temporary loss of 


1 D. L. Page, ‘Thucydides’ Description of the Great Plague at Athens’, 
Classical Quarterly, N.S. iii (1953), 97-119; J. F. D. Shrewsbury, ‘The Plague 
of Athens’, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, xxiv (1950), i. 1-25. We are 
indebted to Prof. Page for allowing us to read his paper in manuscript and for 
much help and encouragement, and to Mr. G. T. Griffith for the second 
reference. 2 ii. 48 ff. 3 ii, 48. 3. * Ibid. 
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memory. Serious internal effects appear in the second and third stages, 
including intestinal ulceration. Particularly interesting is that in some 
cases gangrene of the extremities seems to have been produced. Lucre- 
tius’ vivebant ferro privati parte virili! is probably a misunderstanding, 
or possibly adaptation for poetic effect, of Thucydides’ Kai todAoi 
oteploKdyevol ToUTav Siégevyov.? Bailey confirms this view in his com- 
mentary,? but in his Addenda‘ says ‘Maas points out that otepioxoyevor 
in Thucydides probably means that the extremities were cut off by the 
surgeons; in that case Lucretius’ rendering is accurate’. There does not 
seem to be any positive evidence to support Dr. Maas’s theory. Thucy- 
dides emphasizes‘ the lack of nursing care, let alone surgical, and does 
not associate those who suffered this effect with any attempted remedy. 
Furthermore Lucretius omits one detail katéoxntrte yap és aiSoia Kai 
&xpas x€ipas Kai TrdoSas, Kai TOAAOI TOUTwY Siépeuyov, 
tloi & of Kai T&v Sp0cAudv. ‘For the disease descended upon the 
genitals, the fingers and the toes, and many recovered but lost these, 
and others too their eyes.’ Ztepioxdyevor is obviously used as a general 
word for deprivation. If Maas’s theory be accepted it must also be 
applied to the eyes. The most reasonable interpretation is that the 
extremities at least were affected by gangrene. Even if amputation of 
the extremities were meant gangrene might still be the reason. 
Professor Page lays special emphasis on three features of the Plague: 
lack of prostration at an early stage, of delirium, and of dysentery. The 
first, while worthy of notice, is not of great significance as the degree of 
prostration in any disease will vary from patient to patient. It seems 
reasonably certain that dysentery was not present. Thucydides specifies 
diarrhoea, Sic&ppoia, which is clearly differentiated in the medical writers 
from S5voevtepia. Yet the occurrence of intestinal ulceration or inflam- 
mation might well have caused discharges similar to dysentery. Delirium 
proper is mental excitement and disturbance due to fever. While 
Thucydides does not use the expressions commonly employed in the 
Hippocratic Corpus to denote what is apparently delirium, for example 
TopoAnpéw, Tapaxpovw, he mentions features which certainly indicate 
considerable mental disturbance which cannot be far off delirium. A 
noteworthy feature is that the Plague could attack and prove fatal to 
birds and animals. 


' vi. 1209. 2 ii. 49. 8. 
3 Cyril Bailey, Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura (Oxford, 1947), iii. 1734. 
* Op. cit. iii. 1759. 5 if, 63.4. 


® The fact that he also adds symptoms not in Thucydides is more likely due 
to poetic licence than independent sources. 
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In diagnosis two considerations are to be borne in mind, the physical 
conditions at the time of the outbreak, which will be examined below 
and which were almost ideal for an epidemic, and the possibility that the 
disease may now be either extinct or so altered as to be unrecognizable. 
This is no more than distantly possible without the intervention of 
medicine developed to a degree that is only now being attained. More- 
over it is only on such an assumption that this inquiry can proceed at all. 
It is also conceivable that the Plague was a combination of diseases, 
Such coincidences are not unknown, nor is the development of a case of 
one disease into one of another. 

The name ‘Plague’ has unfortunately been responsible for the idea 
that it was bubonic plague. Despite the mental and nervous symptoms 
the lack of the characteristic buboes tells against it. To practically all the 
other theories that have been advanced equally decisive objections exist. 

The latest and most interesting diagnosis is acute measles, the theory 
of Professor Shrewsbury, followed by Professor Page. As normally seen 
the symptoms are not encouraging to this. It hardly ever attacks adults, 
the temperature, after a slight early decline, remains at 102°—103° until the 
sixth day, and though in severe cases convulsions are known these are 
a feature of the onset. Conjunctivitis and diarrhoea sometimes occur, 
but are complications. On the other hand it is known that measles 
attacks animals. 

A rather different form of measles is described by Professor Shrews- 
bury. His diagnosis is based on a theory that when diseases attack a 
‘virgin’ community, that is, one previously free from them, they present 
a far more serious aspect than where they are endemic. For measles he 
chiefly cites an epidemic in the Fiji Islands in 1875, for which the pri- 
mary sources are the papers of officials and the notes of a Wesleyan 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Webb. Unfortunately the only medical report is 
not by an eyewitness. In the reports of those who were present the most 
notable feature quoted by Professor Shrewsbury is the recurrent obser- 
vation that the patients frequently attempted to immerse themselves in 
water, with the result that many died of pneumonia. Contrary to the 
usual behaviour of measles it attacked all ages. 

Despite the many similarities to the Plague there are weaknesses in 
the theory. In other epidemics of measles in ‘virgin’ communities, as 
Shrewsbury himself mentions, there is no sign of attempted immersion. 
The epidemic he quotes in Oxford in 1577 has this feature, but in general 
looks much more like ergotism, to which reference will be made later. 

The greatest difficulty is with regard to gangrene, which has already 
been shown probably to have occurred in the Plague. For the measles 


a 
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theory to be tenable it must be shown that gangrene is observed to occur 
in such a form as to produce the effects mentioned by Thucydides. In 
the reports on the Fijian epidemic there is no specific mention of 
gangrene, but Shrewsbury infers from Webb’s description of the disease 
as ‘loathsome’ that gangrene must have been present. However, the 
vomiting and diarrhoea, apart from the undoubtedly foul condition of 
the houses, may have been sufficient to call forth this epithet. Shrews- 
bury attributes the absence of mention of gangrene in the official docu- 
ments to a desire on the part of officialdom to forget the epidemic. 

Shrewsbury refers to Osler and McCrae as saying that gangrene has 
been noted in cases of measles. However, it appears that the type which 
has occurred is a skin gangrene of certain areas, usually about the mouth 
or vulva (‘noma’), and occasionally of the lung, pharynx, and prepuce.! 
Cases of noma are almost always children. Noma of the mouth is the 
commonest, and it seems incredible that Thucydides would have missed ~ 
so conspicuous a phenomenon. None of this explains Thucydides’ 
OTEPIOKOLEVOI, 

An additional difficulty is that measles almost always confers im- 
munity from further attack,? while Thucydides specifically states that 
this was not so with the Plague but rather that second attacks were not 
fatal.3 

For these reasons Professor Shrewsbury’s diagnosis is not acceptable, 
and we must look elsewhere. So far we have tacitly assumed that the 
Plague was an infectious disease. Thucydides states that men caught, 
évormiptrAdpuevor, the disease while nursing one another.* This cannot 
be dismissed lightly because Thucydides was an outstandingly acute 
observer, but it seems possible that with the mechanism by which 
diseases are transmitted as yet unknown even the most careful person 
might mistake another form of widespread and sudden illness for an 
infectious disease. Poisoning on a large scale is the most obvious of these, 
and it was in fact suspected that the Spartans had poisoned the cisterns.5 

In favour of the Plague’s being infectious is Thucydides’ statement 
that it started in Ethiopia and passed into Egypt and Libya and thence 
throughout the Persian Empire, and that it started at Athens in the 
Piraeus.© However, it is notable that Thucydides qualifies his statement 
on the origins by os A¢yeton, and the identity of the Ethiopian with the 


' W. Osler and T. McCrae, A System of Medicine (1915), i. 907; T. K. 
Monro, Manual of Medicine (1925), 58; G. Dieulafoy, trans. V. E. Collins and 
J. A. Liebmann, A Textbook of Medicine (1910), ii. 1606. 

* J. F. Schomberg and J. A. Kolmer, Acute Infectious Diseases (2nd ed., 1928), 
583. 3 ii. 51. 6. * ii, 51. 4. 5 ii, 48. 2. ® Ibid. 
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Athenian plague is not proved. The latter is quite unlike the former in 
that it did not spread rapidly outside Athens. If it was infectious, it is 
strange that the other cities of the Athenian Empire did not suffer. The 
problem of the outbreak at Potidaea will be discussed below. The 
outstanding difficulty in the infectious disease theory is the fact already 
demonstrated that the known infectious diseases will not fit the symptoms, 

The conditions prevailing at the time may give a clue. The Spartan 
invasion drove the country population, the majority of the citizens, into 
Athens, where they squatted in appalling conditions. Following the 
usual method of warfare at that period the enemy laid waste the crops 
to try to force a battle. The inhabitants must have carried on the culti- 
vation of the land in between invasions as there always seem to have 
been crops to destroy. These were probably mainly corn and vegetables, 
for vines and olives, once damaged, need many years to recover.! Aristo- 
phanes’ picture in the Acharnians suggests that despite Dicaeopolis’ 
garlic there was a shortage of fresh vegetables and certainly of such 
dainties as fowl, game, and the Copaic eels. Euripides’ mother must 
have been sorely out of business! Shortages of fish may also have 
occurred, since Greek fishing was from small boats close inshore, 
During the Spartan invasions access to the shores of Attica was presum- 
ably as restricted as to the countryside. 

The staple item in the Athenian diet was flour in various forms—as 
foreigners complained! It was the regular importing of grain by sea 
that made the Peloponnesian policy fruitless. There cannot have been 
very much left of the Attic crops when the Spartans left, for they relied 
on living off the land, as the fiasco of 425 B.c. shows. What they did not 
want they would normally burn. Nevertheless the Athenians must 
have salvaged some of their crops, since it was not till the occupation of 
Decelea in 413 B.c. that the countryside was closed to them for more 
than a few weeks at a time.? Most of the grain, however, must have been 
imported. 

When the various possible sources of poisoning are considered, food 
and water seem the most promising. Pollution of water supplies is 
possible, but raises the question of how those men who were away from 
Athens on expedition were affected. If the water at Athens were the 
cause the Plague could only be an infectious disease. With food, how- 
ever, it is different. Presumably ships carried a certain amount of flour 
on board—large expeditions undoubtedly did.3 Three sets of Athenians 
apart from those at home are mentioned as suffering from the Plague: 


* A. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, 5th ed. (Oxford, 1931), 54- 
* vil. 27.4. 3 vi. 22. 
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those in the naval expedition to Laconia in 430 B.c.:' those whom 
Hagnon took to Potidaea that year; and, after their arrival, the men 
already besieging Potidaea.2 This suggests a common origin in Athens, 
which might well be polluted grain. 

Of the toxins which can be present in products made from grain, one 
is worthy of notice. Ergot, the sclerotium of the parasitical fungus 
claviceps purpurea, appears chiefly on rye though sometimes on other 
cereals and grasses.3 In England in 1762 it appeared at Wattisham on 
wheat, in Sweden it has occurred on barley and apparently oats, and in 
Germany on wild grass growing among the crops. The cause of the 
fungus appearing in flour is neglected crops and careless milling. 

From meal ergotized in this way ergot poisoning or ergotism can 
result. The drug can either be taken in very small doses over a long 
period or in a single, still small, dose. Thus a small quantity can affect 
a large number of people. The latter method is clearly seen in the French 
outbreak at Pont Saint-Esprit, in 1951. Although large numbers of 
people had been affected in previous outbreaks elsewhere, this is one 
of the few for which we have reports based on modern methods.‘ 

Ergotism is remarkable for the variety of symptoms it can produce, 
a variety probably due to the differing ratios of the active constituents 
in different samples of ergot. The disease is usually divided into two 
types, gangrenous and nervous, but at Pont Saint-Esprit the two seem 
to have been combined. Many of the symptoms show a remarkable 
similarity to those mentioned by Thucydides. The early stages include 
general depression, abdominal pains and digestive disturbances, pharyn- 
geal constriction, and acute sweating crises. The patients were pale in 
colour and cold at the extremities, while the temperature was in general 
low. Pains were sometimes present in the neck and mydriasis was 
common at this stage. 

These were followed by nervous effects—persistent insomnia, and 
an intense sensation of burning internally—and by a peculiar and un- 
pleasant odour. Some of the patients recovered at this stage, but in 
others the disease proceeded further. Other severe nervous symptoms 
appeared, notably continued coldness of the extremities together with 
painful cramps of the calves. These last the weight of the sheets 
appeared to aggravate. 

3 G. Barger, Ergot and Ergotism (1931), 112 ff.; C. Creighton, A History of 
Epidemics in Britain (1891), 58. 

* H. Gabbai, —. Lisbonne, and H. Pourquuier, ‘Ergot Poisoning at Pont Saint- 


Esprit’, British Medical Journal, 15 Sept. 1951, 650-1. Over 200 inhabitants, 
out of 4,000, were attacked (B.M.J., 8 Sept. 1951, 596). 
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This stage was followed by mental disturbance culminating in 
delirium, which in some cases led to suicidal attempts. There were 
concomitant spasms and convulsions. Most significantly gangrene of 
the toes was observed at a late stage of one case. These symptoms varied 
widely in their incidence from patient to patient. Moreover it was 
observed that some animals that had eaten the contaminated bread died 
in convulsions. 

In other outbreaks further symptoms have been noted. Gangrene, 
particularly of the extremities, is quite common, caused by the powerful 
contraction of the arteries under the influence of ergotoxine, one of the 
alkaloids contained in ergot.! 

A yellow colour of the face is also known to occur frequently, as well 
as severe diarrhoea. The latter is often the precursor of death. What is 
most important is that the skin is sometimes affected, blisters appearing 
on the hands and feet. With these have been associated large purple 
spots. These affections of the skin are significant, for they introduce the 
eruptive element which is so striking a feature of the Plague in being 
associated with the inguinal symptoms. 

A contributory factor to many of the symptoms of ergotism may be 
vitamin deficiency, particularly of vitamin A. This can produce de- 
generation of the mucous membrane of the air passages and intestines, 
corneal ulcer, paralyses, and other symptoms. Such deficiency has been 
noted in association with outbreaks of ergotism, though Pont Saint- 
Esprit may suggest it is not an essential condition. Nevertheless the 
conditions at Athens with a probable shortage of fresh vegetables and 
fish may be significant in this context, though the situation is unlikely 
to have been the same at Potidaea. 

Of three points in the Plague emphasized by Professor Page, two 
certainly appear in ergotism. Diarrhoea has been mentioned above, and 
lack of prostration at an early stage is as common in ergotism. At Pont 
Saint-Esprit patients were capable of movement at a late stage. It is not 
to be denied that at Pont Saint-Esprit the nervous and mental symptoms 
were much more prominent than at Athens, but it appears this is by no 
means invariable in ergotism. In medieval epidemics the attempts of 
patients to cast themselves into water is a feature particularly noted. 

After the similarity of ergotism to the Plague had been realized a 
footnote by J. H. Finley? came to our notice. He states that the Plague 
was diagnosed as ergotism by Kobert, and that the same theory had 
been put to him by Mr. Stephen Madey of the Harvard Medical School. 


' British Pharmaceutical Codex (1949), 325, s.v. ‘Ergota’. 
2 J. H. Finley, Thucydides (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 158, note 2. 
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It appears, however, that Kobert believed that the Plague was not 
ergotism as such, but smallpox acting on a population suffering from 
latent ergotism and producing gangrene. But Thucydides makes no 
mention of the disfiguration caused by smallpox, which could not have 
escaped his notice. 

Mr. Finley doubts the ergotism theory because he thinks the Plague 
was probably infectious, and because rye does not seem to have been 
used for bread in the Mediterranean area in antiquity. The first has 
been considered. The second objection is not as serious as it appears. 
The Greeks ate coarse grains in many ways, and Galen mentions rye as 
acrop in Thrace. Under the circumstances the Athenians may have had 
to make do with grains inferior to their normal varieties. Much more 
important is the fact already mentioned that ergotism need not come 
from rye. 

If ergotized grain was the cause, whence did it come? The difficulty 
of assuming Pontus, the normal source of Athenian corn, is that other 
states imported Pontic grain yet did not suffer from the Plague.t How- 
ever, particular districts may have produced specifically for the Athen- 
ian market. On the other hand, the salvaged crops of Attica, doubtless 
in poor condition and hurriedly harvested, may have been responsible. 
Only a little infected grain need have been mixed with the main supplies 
to cause the outbreak. A small surplus left over from Hagnon’s voyage 
may similarly have spread it to the army outside Potidaea. Again, 
under the difficulties of war Athens may have been forced to seek sup- 
plies from new sources. The cessation of the Plague for the one year 
428-427 B.C. can be explained by variations in the physical conditions 
producing ergot on the plants or by accidents of harvesting and supply. 
A feature of outbreaks of ergotism is their sudden and often inexplicable 
appearance. 

Our conclusion therefore is that, despite some discrepancies between 
the symptoms of the Plague and those of ergotism and despite the 
greater ease of assuming an infectious disease, ergotism is more satis- 
factory than any of the other theories that have been brought forward. 
It cannot be claimed that an unassailable solution has been found, but 
we hope that it may be deemed worthy of consideration, if only in that 
it brings out some hitherto unnoticed features. 


ADDENDUM 
Sir William MacArthur’s claim for typhus and Professor Page’s com- 
ment thereon appeared too late to be taken into account in the foregoing 
? We owe this point to Mr. A. G. Woodhead. 
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article, but require a note.' Professor Page rightly rejects typhus, but, 
I think, for the wrong reason. Sir William emphasizes the point that 
several of the symptoms individually suggest mental disturbance and 
taken together can hardly represent anything else. On the symptoms 
alone Sir William makes out a strong case for his diagnosis, but his 
concluding paragraph suggests an objection which seems insuperable. 
He says, ‘In Europe typhus has broken out with unfailing regularity in 
time of war, especially in stationary armies or crowded cities, because 
these are the conditions in which lice multiply and spread rapidly .... 
If in these conditions the Athenians escaped typhus, their experience 
must be unparalleled in the history of war in Europe.’ If in fact typhus 
broke out ‘with unfailing regularity’ in Greek wars it is very odd that 
Thucydides treats the Plague as something very extraordinary, and one 
would expect to hear of many other outbreaks in similar circumstances 
(at Plataea in 429 B.C., for example, or in the great siege of Syracuse 
later in the war). But while Thucydides mentions that the Plague was 
said to have occurred in many places around Lesbos and elsewhere and 
that the present outbreak was said to have originated in the Persian 
Empire (he does not commit himself to accepting these statements), he 
specifically states that no epidemic on such a scale with such mortality 
was remembered anywhere.? The primary purpose of his account is to 
permit it to be recognized ‘if it should ever recur’. It seems highly 
improbable that in that troubled age typhus should restrict itself almost 
entirely to the Athenians and appear for a comparatively short time 
only. P.S. 


Classical Quarterly, N.S. iv (1954), 171 ff., 174. il. 47. 3 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK PLAY, 1956 


Tue Bacchae of Euripides will be performed in the original Greek by members 
of the University at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, at 2.15 and 8.0 p.m. on 
21-25 February 1956 (except on the evening of Thursday, 23 February). 
Mr. Alan Ker will be the producer. The music will be by Mr. Peter Tranchell, 
and the scenery and costumes by Dr. Malcolm Burgess. An acting edition is 
being published by Bowes and Bowes with the prose translation of Mr. D. W. 
Lucas. 


METAPOETICS 


By GEOFFREY BLES 


ETAPOETICS—the name given by Aristotle’s editors to his 

works on Publishing (either because they came after, or because 
they went beyond, and transcended, his Poetics)—deals with literary 
activity not qua itself but qua its product (épyov), the Book (aottep 
yap Tis Texvns gotiv Epyov 6 olkos, Spoiws Tis TO 
PiBAiov), and considers how this product is brought to the notice of the 
reader—or, rather, readers (pia yap yeAiSeov Exp ov Troi). 

This is effected through the Book Trade (6 & td&v PiBAiwv xpnuor- 
ods), in which A. makes a distinction between Bookselling (toAnots) 
and Publishing (trapaoxeun). Like authorship, publishing is an art, but 
of a lower order (eioi Téxvon GAA’ Kai ds TOU 
Oeiou petexouoa KépSous Evexax ovoa 7) ovK Képdous). 
Yet even among publishers there are differences (S:apépouo1 dé Sti of 
pev KepSous povov SoKovoiv of SE Kai iAoTipias), 

Passing over A.’s description of Book Production, which he regards as 
of minor importance (onusiov TovTou TO cuUPaivov év TH 
én Toto émpartov ai yuvaixes), we come to his treatment of the all- 
important topic of Advertising (6 tepi Kai oi 
Tointai: étrei SiAov Sti pi) PiBAiou aitiov dv ein TO 
ut) ikavéds 

The aim (téAos) of advertising is Persuasion to buy, or borrow, the 
book, and A. deals with three of its features—the medium, the objects, 
and the manner (év ols Te kai & Kai dds), Of these the most significant is as. 

As in the Ethics, A. shows that the right manner of advertising is a 
mean lying between two extremes, the one being Overstatement 
(dAagoveia), the other Understatement (eipwveia). Examples are given 
of both these extremes (olov 6 piv (EtafAos) Ta otrtws aici dos 
Tavapiota coATrize: ote pt) Treiber pndeva prtrote, 
Ootrep év tois MivSapixois, “ trapleviav @diva KdATrOIS KPU- 
yaoa”’, AavOdver Tiktouoa Sedppova KoUipov). The mean between these 
two extremes is, according to A., pet’ 

A. also devotes some space to the activities of Literary Agents; but 
these passages are unsuitable for quotation. 
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TWO IMPLICATIONS OF THE TROJAN LEGEND 


By A. J. GOSSAGE 
(Concluded) 


(ii) 
HE second implication of the Trojan legend may be stated briefly 
by saying that the Romans were descended from the vanquished, 
and not the victors, in the Trojan war.! Most writers completely ignored 
this implication.2 Some rode majestically above it and pointed to the 
contemporary greatness of Rome, which they regarded as Troy’s final 
triumph.3 Other writers, meditating, as was frequent in the ancient 
world, on the rise and fall of great cities, contrasted the rise of Trojan 
Rome with the fall of Greece, as though the balance disturbed by the 
sack of Troy had been restored by a consequent reversal of fortunes. 
In certain cases one feels that the author is simply reflecting as a philo- 
sopher, and citing Greece and Troy as examples of the fulfilment of a 
natural law;* but usually the tone is not disinterested, and one has the 
impression that Roman writers are primarily concerned in extolling 
Rome, while Greeks lament the wretchedness of Greece. Typical of the 
latter are the poems of the Greek Anthology which speak of the deserted 
place where Mycenae once stood. Alpheios of Mytilene, for example, 
writes thus: 
*Apyos, “Opnpixé kai iepdv otSas, 
Kal ypucen TO Tlepotos 
Keiveov KAEOs of Trote Tpoins 
Kata yijs otépavov. 
Seixvucd’ atAia 

1 Although direct lineage was traced only in the Julian gens and perhaps a 
few other gentes (cf. Virgil, Aeneid v. 116-23) the Romans in general were con- 
sidered to be descendants of the Trojans and called Aeneadae: cf. Lucret. i. 1; 
Virgil, Aeneid viii. 648; Ovid, Fasti iv. 161, Metam. xv. 682, 695, etc. 

2 E.g. Tibullus ii. 5. 19 ff.; Propertius iii. 4. 19 ff.; Pervigil. Veneris 69-74. 
Cf. Sallust, Cat. vi. 

3 Horace, Odes iii. 3; iv. 6. 21-24; iv. 15; Carm. Saec. 40 ff.; Propertius iv. 1. 
39 ff.; Ovid, Metam. xv. 439 ff., Fasti i. 523 ff.; Statius, Silvae i. 2. 188-93. 
Cf. Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 97 (oracle delivered to Sulla). 

* In reading some of these passages one is reminded of Anaximander’s view 
that ‘creation and destruction give each other requital and compensation for 
their encroachments in the ordered sequence of time’—Simplicius, Phys. 24. 13 
(Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker®, 12 B 1). 

5 Anth. Pal. ix. 104; cf. ibid. 101, 103. 
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‘Argos, famed in Homeric story, and holy soil of Hellas, and fortress-city 
of Perseus, once rich in gold, gone is the glory of those heroes who once 
levelled to the ground the god-built towers of Troy. But this city now holds 
sway, while you have fallen and are pointed out as the stalls of lowing herds.’ 


The further notion that Greece had paid the penalty for her former deeds 
in war is contained in the following lines: 
Trpiv Tlepotjos axpdtrroAis aidepioio, 
aitroAioici évavAov épnuaioiow 
ticaca Mpicpou Saipoow Swe Sikas.! 


‘I, formerly the fortress-city of Perseus who flew on high, once cherished 
a star bitter to the Trojans; but now I am left as a shelter for the goatherds of 
the wilderness, paying at last my penalty to the spirit of Priam.’ 


Here the poet is thinking of a restored balance in the course of time. 

The opposite point of view—Trojan or Roman—is expressed in the 
Alexandra of Lycophron, and in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. These both 
contain passages of ‘prophecy’, referring to Rome’s future greatness. 
Lycophron’s Cassandra? speaks of the KAéos péyiotov to be won by 
descendants of the Trojans. Although Lycophron was writing at least 
two centuries before the Augustan period, his interpretation of this 
aspect of the Trojan legend may well have been a model for Augustan 
writers. Ovid’s language, unlike that of Lycophron, is not wrapped in 
deliberate obscurity, and his purpose is clear. The theme of the passage 
in question, in Ovid’s own words, is: 

sic tempora uerti 


cernimus atque illas adsumere robora gentes, 
concidere has... 


‘Thus we behold the ages change, and those nations increase in power 
while these fall. . . 


Nations fall (expressed in somewhat exaggerated terms‘): 


clara fuit Sparte, magnae uiguere Mycenae, 
nec non et Cecropis, nec non Amphionis arces. 


Other nations rise: 
nunc quoque Dardaniam fama est consurgere Romam. (xv. 431.) 


' Ibid. 102; cf. 28. 2 Alexandra 1226 ff. 3 Metam. xv. 420 ff. 
4 Lines 428-30 are certainly an exaggeration in the case of Sparta and Athens, 
and are often, with good reason, regarded as spurious: 
uile solum Sparte est, altae cecidere Mycenae, 
Oedipodioniae quid sunt nisi nomina Thebae? 
quid Pandioniae restant nisi nomen Athenae? 
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But Ovid seems not to have thought here of the restoration of the balance 
which the Trojan War upset. He mentions Mycenae naturally enough, 
as the poets of the Greek Anthology did—and perhaps under their 
influence; mention of Sparta, too, as the kingdom of Menelaus, would 
not have been irrelevant in such a context: the inclusion of Athens and 
Thebes, however, indicates that Ovid was merely generalizing about 
cities which had declined after the rise of Rome, and illustrated his 
theme with the most obvious examples. His main purpose is, after all, 
to praise Rome. This he does in the prophecy of Helenus which follows: 

urbem et iam cerno Phrygios debere nepotes, 

quanta nec est nec erit nec uisa prioribus annis. 

hanc alii proceres per saecula longa potentem, 


sed dominam rerum de sanguine natus Tuli 
efficiet ... (Ibid. 444-8.) 

‘And already I perceive that the descendants of the Trojans are destined to 
found a city greater than any that has been seen in past ages or is now or ever 
will be. Various rulers will make her powerful throughout the long centuries, 
but one sprung from the blood of Iulus will make her mistress of the world.’ 


Here is no philosophic meditation on the reversals of fortune. Patriotic 
emotions prevail. 

So far we have noticed two main types of treatment of this aspect of 
the Trojan legend in the Augustan and its preceding ages. On the whole, 
writers either ignored the implication that the Romans were descendants 
of a conquered race, or passed lightly over it in discussing the rise and 
fall of great nations which resulted in the final triumph of the Aeneadae. 
There was also a third point of view which took the question more 
seriously and introduced the idea of revenge. As before, it was Virgil who 
realized the implication most clearly and the chief passages expressing 
this point of view, which occur in the Aeneid, must be quoted in full. 

(a) Jupiter’s prophecy to Venus (i. 283-5): 

. .. ueniet lustris labentibus aetas 
cum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 
seruitio premet ac uictis dominabitur Argis. 


‘, .. there will come in the passing of the ages a time when the house of 
Assaracus shall crush Phthia and renowned Mycenae in servitude, and will 
hold dominion in defeated Argos.’ 

(6) Anchises’ prophecy to Aeneas (vi. 836-40): 

ille triumphata Capitolia ad alta Corintho 
uictor aget currum caesis insignis Achiuis. 
eruet ille Argos Agamemnoniasque Mycenas 
ipsumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli, 
ultus auos Troiae templa et temerata Mineruae. 
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‘That is he who will triumph over Corinth and in victory drive his chariot 
to the lofty Capitol, distinguished for his destruction of the Achaians. And 
that one shall overthrow Argos and Mycenae, city of Agamemnon, and 
Aeacides himself, descendant of the powerful warrior Achilles, avenging his 
Trojan ancestors and the polluted temple of Minerva.’ 
The vengeance expressed in (b) is consciously implied in (a). 

In these two passages there is more than is usually acknowledged. 
First of all, however, one notices a vagueness and inaccuracy of detail 
which needs explanation. The main idea is clear, namely that Rome 
has taken vengeance on Greece for the sack of Troy. How did Rome do 
this? By defeating Perseus in the third Macedonian War, Aemilius 
Paulus avenged the Aeneadae on Achilles, the ancestor of Perseus— 
ipsum . . . Aeaciden. That accounts also for the mention of Phthia in 
(a). Diomedes, however, was king of Argos, and Agamemnon of My- 
cenae, and in order to complete the vengeance Argos and Mycenae had 
to be overthrown by the Aeneadae. Although they eventually became 
part of the province of Achaia, their fall was not the result of a great 
military victory like that of Aemilius Paulus at Pydna. Nevertheless it is 
attributed to him here. This is neither history nor mythology: it is 
fiction,' and to give the fiction a semblance of history, a reference to the 
sack of Corinth by L. Mummius in 146 B.c. is included. It was not until 
after 146 B.c. that the vengeance was truly complete. There can be no 
doubt that although u/tus in vi. 840 agrees grammatically with the second 
ille (i.e. Aemilius Paulus), it refers in intention also to L. Mummius. 

The sack of Corinth was carried out expressly on the orders of the 
Roman Senate.? Whatever the Senate’s motives may have been—and 
in any case they are not relevant to our present purpose—the deliberate 
destruction of one of the greatest and most important Greek cities 
remained a disgraceful blot on the name which was usually associated, 
at least by Roman idealists, with justice and equity. The reaction of the 
Greeks to this event was one of deeply shocked pity and horror. Al- 
though we unfortunately no longer possess Polybius’ statement of his 
own reactions, other writers give some indication of them. Strabo, for 
example, describes him as T& oupPdvta trepi Thy GAwow év oiKkTou pépel 
Atywv. Another passage includes a comparison of the fates of Carthage 
and Greece in which occur the words: ov yap pdvov aq’ dv Etrafov éAer\oo1 
Tis &v Tous “EAAnvas, ét1 wGAAov ols Errpagav 
TruBdpevos Trepi Exkotwv Tas dAnOeias.3 The reactions of Polybius are 
clear in the words év oixtou pépei and éAerjou Tis Gv... . 

' Norden (Vergilius, Aeneis Buch vi, p. 325) describes it as ‘ein rhetorisches 
petBSos’. 2 Livy, Per. lii. 

3 Strabo viii. 6. 23; Polybius xxxviii. 1. 3 (Biittner-Wobst). 
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In the same half-century, Antipater of Sidon composed his elegy on 
the ruins of Corinth.' 


Trou TO KdAAOS ceo, Awpi 
TroU oTepavai TUPyav, TroU TK Tr&AGI KTEAVa, 
TOU vaoi poKdpov, TroU Saporra, TroU 
LDiovgiai, Aadv ai troté pupiddes; 

ovdé yap ov’ ixvos, ceio, 

potvai Nnpnides *Wkeavoio 
Koupal, odv pipvouev GAKudves. 


‘Where, O Dorian Corinth, is your celebrated beauty? Where are the 
coronals of your towers, your former wealth, the temples of the blessed gods, 
the houses, the wives of the town of Sisyphus, and the countless inhabitants 
you once had? Not even a trace of you is left, ill-fated city, but war has seized 
and devoured all. We alone, the Nereids, daughters of Oceanus, remain 
unravished and are the quiet mourners of your sorrows.’ 


There can be no mistaking the sympathetic tone of this poem. It is 
scarcely necessary to point to the effect of oS yap ov8’ ixvos, of 
TroAuKauope, or of yoUvai only creatures which were not 
swept away by the sack. Another poem, written in the first century B.c. 
by Antipater of Thessalonike,? gives us a glimpse of the personal 
sufferings caused to the inhabitants of Corinth; in it a woman kills her 
daughter and commits suicide to avoid capture by the Romans. Those 
inhabitants who survived were sold into slavery. Cicero saw some of 
them, who had been children at the time of the disaster, when he visited 
Argos and Sicyon early in the first century B.c., but admitted that by 
his time they had become inured to their fate and could scarcely be 
distinguished from the citizens.3 


A third poem from the Anthology* mentions the fall of Troy in the 
same context as the sack of Corinth, and describes the Romans as 
Aeneadae: 

Tov péyav *Axatikov, “EAAG&S0s d&otpov, 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 151. 

2 Ibid. vii. 493. A. S. F. Gow, C.R.N.S. iv (1954), 2, n. 2, attributes this poem’ 
to Antipater of Sidon, because ‘it seems also likely to be by the Sidonian’. 

3 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iii. 22. Cicero’s own attitude is ably discussed by 
R. Feger, ‘Cicero und die Zerstérung Korinths’, Hermes Ixxx (1952), 436-56. 
The reaction of some contemporary Romans to the sack of Corinth may well 
have been unfavourable; as Feger observes (p. 440), ‘Auch ist es héchst un- 
wahrscheinlich, dass Korinth unter den Gebildeten Roms kein Fiirsprecher 
entstanden sein sollte, den doch selbst Karthago in P. Scipio Nasica gefunden 
hat’. 4 Anth. Pall. vii. 297. 
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Aeuxios Sopitrtointa Sé vexpdsv 
dotéa cwpevbeis els OKdTTEAOS. 
Tous Sdpov Mpicpoio trupi tretjoavtas "Ayaious 
KTepiwv voogicav Aiveddar. 


‘Lucius has struck the great Achaean Acrocorinth, star of Hellas, and the 
Isthmus where the two shores meet. A single pile of rock covers the bones 
of those scattered by the spear; but the Aeneadae left unwept and without 
burial rites the Achaeans who burned the house of Priam.’ 


No comment is made here by the poet about a restoration of balance or 
Trojan vengeance, but the complete reversal in the fortunes of the 
Greeks and of the descendants of their enemies is stated sympathetically 
from the Greek point of view. 

How much more was written in this strain about Corinth we do not 
know, but Cicero’s descriptions of the city as urbem pulcherrimam atque 
ornatissimam and even as totius Graeciae lumen may well have been 
echoes of other poems which are no longer extant.! A further hint as 
to the general reaction of the Greek world, which was probably felt also 
by a number of Romans in succeeding generations, may be found in 
Plutarch’s account of Lucullus at the sack of Amisos. Being unable to 
control his soldiers and prevent them from plundering, he is said to have 
remarked that he had always been amazed at the good fortune of Sulla 
but never so much as on the present occasion; for Sulla wished to save 
Athens and succeeded, whereas he himself, despite his wish to save 
Amisos, was not successful—épé 8’, TouTou yevduevov eis 
tiv Mouppiou 86fav 6 Saipwv trepitotnoev.2 The of Mummius 
must therefore have been unfavourable in some quarters, mainly, no 
doubt, among the Greeks. A similarly sympathetic attitude to the fate 
of Corinth appears later, in Propertius’ line,? 

nec miser aera paro clade, Corinthe, tua 


which, written as it was in the first decade of the reign of Augustus, 
looked back beyond the Roman colonization to the period of the disaster ; 
and later still Statius seems to allude to the events of 146 B.c. when he 
speaks of lacrimabilis Isthmos.+ 


' Cicero, Verr. ii. 1. 21. 55, Imp. Cn. Pomp. 5. 11. 

? Plutarch, Lucullus 19. Even if the authenticity of this story and the attribu- 
tion of the saying to Lucullus are called into doubt the fact that the story was 
told at all is sufficient to prove that such a 86€a« had become attached to the name 
of Mummius in some quarters. How anyone, even a fervent admirer, could 
congratulate Sulla on his moderate treatment of Athens, is another matter; cf., 
however, Plutarch, Moralia 202 E. 4. 55:6. 

* Silvae iii. 1. 142. 
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In or around the Augustan period a most outspoken condemnation of 
Roman policy in Corinth was composed by Krinagoras :! 
eUpao’ pe peydAns “EAAGSos cupopins. 
kai yains cide, KopivGe, 
KeioBan, Kai AiBuKijs épnuotépn, 
Tolois Sik TKO 
GAiBew doTéax Baxyiadav. 
‘What inhabitants have you found, O pitiful city, and whom do they replace! 
Alas, for the great misfortune of Hellas! Would that you, O Corinth, lay 
forthwith lower than the ground and more desolate than the sands of Libya, 


rather than be wholly given to such good-for-nothings and make the bones of 
the ancient Bacchiadai turn.’ 


Here the attitude of pity recurs, but the general tone of the poem is 
one of bitterness. It is not at all unlikely that the Emperor himself was 
aware of the publication of this poem; if he was, he was certainly able to 
infer from it the undercurrent of thought which was making itself felt 
in the Greek world.? In view of this feeling, the passages quoted from 
the Aeneid take on a new significance. 
When Virgil bids the Roman 
...tu... Romane, memento... 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos,’ 


this advice seems to be incompatible with the treatment of Greece 
described in vi. 836-40. The destruction of Carthage might well be 
an example of the policy of debellare superbos, and we can have little 
hesitation in regarding it as such; at least the Carthaginians had been a 
major source of trouble to the Romans for well over a century and 
were regarded by them as superbi:* but we may well ask, ‘Were the 
Greeks superbi?’ or perhaps rather, ‘Did the Romans of the Augustan 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 284. 

2 For the hostile feelings of subject nations towards Rome, cf. in general, 
G. Schnayder, ‘De infenso alienigenarum in Romanos animo’ (Eos xxx (1927), 
pp. 113-49). Schnayder does not, however, include this poem of Krinagoras in 
his wide survey. The poem was not unique in its hostile tone, as can be seen 
from the speech which Tacitus puts into the mouth of Cremutius Cordus: ‘non 
attingo Graecos, quorum non modo libertas, etiam libido impunita; aut si quis 
aduertit, dictis dicta ultus est’ (Annals iv. 35. 1). The latter part of the sentence 
also makes clear the attitude adopted by Augustus. 

3 Aeneid vi. 851, 853. 

* The superbia of Carthage is first mentioned by Ennius, frag. 205 (Baehrens). 
For Augustan expressions of the same notion cf. Horace, Odes iv. 4. 69-70; 
Epodes vii. 5-6; and for similar notions—id., Odes iv. 4. 46 ff.; 8. 17, Epodes 
xvi. 8. 


of 
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age think they had been before 146 B.c.?’? There is no indication that 
they did. Concerning Philopoimen, Livy says very little by way of 
judgement, but what he does say is repeated from earlier sources, both 
Greek and Roman, and is most respectful; concerning Diaios we have 
no opinion from the Augustan age.' Consequently, the overthrow of 
Greece can hardly be said to be a true example of debellare superbos; 
much less, however, can Aeneid i. 283-5 be said to exemplify the policy 
of parcere subiectis. ‘The words seruitio premet are quite out of keeping 
with that policy.” 

Mention must now be made of two passages in Ovid which are closely 
relevant to this topic. In the first book of the Fasti there is a typical 
‘prophecy’ of the Augustan imperium, put into the mouth of Evander’s 
mother.’ Two lines in particular are noteworthy : 


uicta tamen uinces euersaque, Troia, resurges; 
obruet hostiles ista ruina domos. (523-4.) 


Ista ruina refers undoubtedly to Troy and its survivors. To what does 
hostiles . . . domos refer? The hostes may be enemies either of Troy or 
of Rome, but it is more natural to interpret: ‘That ruined city will 
overthrow the homes of her enemies’—i.e. the enemies of Troy, or in 
other words the Greeks. Later in the same work Juno is represented as 
speaking thus: 
poeniteat, quod non foueo Carthaginis arces, 
cum mea sint illo currus et arma loco: 


? Livy xxxix. 49-50. For the attitude of contemporary Romans to Philo- 
poimen, cf. Plutarch, Philopoimen 21. In later Republican times the Romans 
tried to justify their action against Corinth and adopted an attitude of condemna- 
tion to the Corinthians, which is reflected in certain passages of Cicero (cf. 
Feger, in the article mentioned above, note 15). This attitude, however, is not 
found in writers of the Augustan age. 

? i. 285. Sallust, who had no illusions about such matters, represents 
Mithridates as writing, in a letter to Arsaces, Graeciae dempsi graue seruitium 
(Histories, ed. Maurenbrecher, iv. 69. 11). Although this appears in a supposedly 
ex parte argument, it is a realistic point of view, which agrees remarkably well 
with Virgil’s line. Similarly Tertullian, writing at a much later date, poured 
great scorn on the notion that the Romans obtained empire as a reward for their 
religiositas (Apologeticus xxv): ‘Peregrinos enim deos non putem extraneae 
genti magis fautum uoluisse quam suae, et patrium solum, in quo nati, adulti, 
nobilitati sepultique sunt, transfretanis dedisse. Viderit Cybele, si urbem 
Romanam ut memoriam Troiani generis adamauit, uernaculi sui scilicet aduersus 
Achiuorum arma protecti, si ad ultores transire prospexit, quos sciebat Graeciam 
Phrygiae debellatricem subacturos.’ As is clear from other allusions and from 
actual quotations in this and the following chapter, Tertullian must have had 
Virgil in mind. Even the word debellatrix, although applied to Greece instead of 
Rome, is a Virgilian echo. 

* i. 479-536, esp. 523-4. 
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poeniteat Sparten Argosque measque Mycenas 
et ueterem Latio supposuisse Samon ... 
sed neque poeniteat; nec gens mihi carior ulla est: 
hic colar, hic teneam cum Ioue templa meo. (vi. 45-48, 51-52.) 

‘I should repent for not cherishing the city of Carthage, since my chariot and 
arms are there; I should repent for esteeming Sparta and Argos and my own 
Mycenae and ancient Samos less than Latium. ... And yet I should not 
repent, nor is any nation more dear to me. Here may I be worshipped, and 
here possess temples with my own Jupiter.’ 


Ovid dedicated his Fasti to Germanicus. He asks him to receive the 
work pacato . . . wultu and bids him 


officioque, leuem non auersatus honorem, 
huic tibi deuoto numine dexter ades. (i. 5-6.) 


It is an attempt to win favour by writing what will be acceptable in 
Imperial circles; and Ovid probably had Augustus in mind when he 
wrote much of the patriotic passages, hoping to please the Emperor, 
before his death in A.D. 14. This much can be gathered from the follow- 
ing two lines: 
inuenies illic et festa domestica nobis: 
saepe tibi pater est, saepe legendus auus. (i. 9-10.) 


Consequently we may assume that Ovid’s interpretation of the Trojan 
legend, and of the conquest of Greece by Rome, will have conformed, 
like the ‘prophecies’ in the Aeneid, to the Emperor’s own conception. 
From the foregoing discussion the conclusion may be drawn that of 
the Augustan writers Virgil especially wished, by asserting the strength 
and power of Rome, to cover up any signs of weakness inherent in the 
accepted tradition of descent from the conquered Trojans, and at the 
same time to impress the Greek world with this power by explaining, 
after the event, the wider issues which he saw at stake in the destruction 
of Corinth. The criticisms of the Greeks, whether implied in their 
lamentations for Corinth, or spoken outright like that of Krinagoras, 
had to be answered firmly. The lenient attitude of the Roman govern- 
ment before the Achaean war had been interpreted by Greek extremists, 
such as Diaios and Kritolaos, as a manifestation of weakness,' but 
Augustus was too shrewd to allow himself to appear weak in the early 
years of his Principate. Although L. Mummius was not a great general, 
and won no stirring victory, he had already been classed by Cicero on 
a footing with other generals, including T. Flamininus and Aemilius 
Paulus, who had triumphed for victories won in Greece over enemies 


' Polybius xxxviii. 2. 8 ff. 
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more formidable than the Greeks.' Furthermore, the number of offer- 
ings brought from Corinth and dedicated by Mummius in Rome itself 
and in the vicinity? might easily be interpreted as a visible proof of the 
magnitude and significance of his victory. Thus precedents were not 
wanting when Virgil gave Mummius a proud position among the heroes 
who would make Rome mistress of the world. 

The notion that the conquest of Greece was Troy’s belated revenge 
was thus the Augustan answer not only to Greek criticism but also to 
the difficulty inherent in the Trojan legend. A word must be said in 
conclusion about a later expression of the same notion. In Nero the last 
of the Imperial descendants of Iulus passed away. As the emperors 
had now established a claim to divinity in their own right they no longer 
needed, if indeed they were able, to trace descent from the Trojan 
prince; the Trojan legend, therefore, had fulfilled its chief function, 
and lingered on only in its broader significance, wherein the Romans as 
a nation were called Aeneadae. By Nero’s time this aspect of the legend 
had already become a joke, as the verses quoted by Suetonius prove: 

quis neget Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem; 
sustulit hic matrem: sustulit ille patrem.* 


' Cicero, Pro Murena 14. 31; cf. Vell. Pat. i. 13, ii. 38. 

2 Strabo viii. 6. 28 oxéSov Ti Kal Té&v GAAwv év 
toyov. For examples, cf. C.I.L. i?. 626-8, 630, 632. What percentage of the 
dedications in Rome survived the Civil Wars cannot, of course, be known. 

3 Cf. Ausonius, Monosticha de ordine xii Imperatorum 5-6, 

. . . post quem Nero saeuus, 
ultimus Aeneadum . . .; 


id., Tetrasticha a Iul. Caes. usque ad tempora sua vi. 1-2, 
Aeneadum generis qui sextus et ultimus heres, 
polluit, et clausit Iulia sacra Nero. 


* Suetonius, Nero 39. Further jesting allusions were made by Juvenal (i. 100; 
viii. 56, 181; xi. 95). In a poem of Germanicus Caesar (Poetae Latini Minores, 
ed. Baehrens, iv, p. 102, no. 109) the notion of revenge is still implicit, but 
Hector, not Aeneas, is the Trojan hero. A Greek version of the same poem 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 387) generally attributed to Hadrian, must, if genuinely the work 
of Hadrian, have been written from mere antiquarian interest. 
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GREEK IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By FRANCIS ELLIOT 


HEN the B.B.C. were about to broadcast excerpts from Euripides’ 

Electra spoken by a Greek actress, they judged it advisable to warn 
listeners that ‘the modern Greek pronunciation of the ancient language 
is somewhat different from that prevailing elsewhere’ (Radio Times, 
19 September 1952). Listening to that broadcast, I wondered how any 
man could find it in his heart to exchange for the exquisite delicacy of 
the native pronunciation of that most poetic of languages the clumsy 
makeshift which we call our ‘reformed’ pronunciation. 

The main trouble with the Greek taught in our schools is that our 
schoolmasters seem to see nothing wrong with the use of a polished 
‘standard’ English accent in their pronunciation of Greek. Whether 
this is due to a kind of national snobbery or to that apathy with regard 
to all foreign languages which is so prevalent in this country, the strange 
fact remains that our men of learning are loth to admit that the pro- 
nunciation given by the modern Greeks to their ancient language not 
only is infinitely more melodious but must be nearer to its true sound 
than anything they can invent as a gift to insensitive ears and lazy 
tongues. 

A modern Frenchman hearing an Englishman speaking the language 
of Rabelais is not likely to mistake it for any language but his own, for the 
Englishman has learnt it from him and is able to reproduce his modern 
phonetics with some degree of accuracy. But it is by no means certain 
that a modern Greek hearing an Englishman speaking the language of 
Demosthenes would not mistake it for any language under the sun but 
his own, for the Englishman has not learnt it from him and resolutely 
refuses to have anything to do with his modern phonetics. On the con- 
trary, he has for several centuries been doing his best to turn the ancient 
language of the Greeks into something widely different from its original 
self; and he now has to be warned, when about to hear it spoken by a 
Greek, that he is going to hear something which will, to say the least, 
sound strange to him. 

Unacquainted as he is with the sound of spoken Greek today, no 
boy on leaving school can have any idea of the true beauty of the 
Hellenic speech. His studies have made him too grammar-conscious; 
he has learnt to be fussy about spelling while neglecting what is very 
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much more important—acquiring a good Greek accent; he can decline, 
conjugate, construe till the cows come home, but is deaf to the music 
of Homer or the enchantment of Solomos; he has, in fact, never learnt 
Greek, but only philology. And his masters, who in their youth have 
plodded along the same dreary path, are content to hear him read out 
exciting passages of Aeschylus or Euripides with the same colourless 
absorption in mechanical action with which he might pick out a tune on 
the piano with one finger and a protruding tongue. He does not do this 
with Shakespeare, because he has learnt to pronounce his language 
without so much as thinking about pronunciation. The pity of it is that 
it does not seem to be considered desirable, or even possible, for him to 
achieve the same easy familiarity with Greek. 

The orations of Demosthenes make good reading; but they are 
speeches, not newspaper articles. The dialogues of Plato or Lucian 
are well enough in print; but they are, or purport to be, conversation, 
not postal correspondence. And there is nothing more certain than that 
these speeches and these dialogues, as mere reading-matter, are but a 
faint and distorted shadow of what they were in their natural element, 
sound. It is vain to suggest that this, their natural element, is lost to us 
and that we have no longer any means of judging as to the sound of the 
ancient Greek, when there are, not very far away, millions of men and 
women whose daily conversation is made up of those very sounds which 
‘rolled like a river of gold from the mouth of Plato’, and which, when 
written down, show such a close resemblance to the written forms of the 
ancient and classical speech that we cannot doubt their similarity when 
spoken. 

I have been accused by scholars of levity in dealing with this subject, 
presumably because I do not admit for it all the complexity with which 
they would invest it. But, on the contrary, I have always treated the 
matter as weighty enough to demand the closest and most careful 
investigation. And that is more, I respectfully submit, than can be said 
of my accusers, who are wont to regard the pronunciation of Greek as a 
thing of lesser import than the reading and writing of it. It is they, 
rather, who treat it lightly, squandering as they do so much learning on an 
artificial orthoepy based on the phonetics and spelling rules of their own 
language, the almost universal acceptance of which has long stood in the 
way of our learning to pronounce Greek. They squabble everlastingly 
over hair-splitting distinctions in our written texts, but are willing to 
put up with any kind of pronunciation which happens to come easily 
to them. There are scholarly men who affect to shudder at the very 
mention of modern Greek, simply because it has grown away from certain 
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grammatical habits of the ancients. ‘Pah! *A1ré with the accusative!’ 
they exclaim, throwing up their hands. ‘Shades of Demésthenees, 
Thucydidees, Aristaidees, Bakkyllidees, Aristéffanees, et ceterorum et 
ceterorum|’ With all due respect for their erudition, I yet make bold to 
say that their pronunciation has done more to render useless to us what 
we know of the ancient language than have any of those grammatical 
changes which have come about in the course of its natural development. 

It is no new thing, this ‘phoney’ phonology. We can go back to the 
great Erasmus for the first beginnings of it. Sir Thomas Smith, 
secretary to Queen Elizabeth I, is said to have defended it even against 
the censure of native Greeks whom he met in Paris—and this, if you 
please, on metrical grounds! Down the centuries it has grown and spread 
and split into various factions, some favouring the ‘reformed’, some the 
‘received’, some the ‘revised’ system. And all the time the Greeks 
themselves, who must know more about Greek than anyone else in the 
world, have felt no need to juggle with their pronunciation for the sake 
of metre or any other cause. It might have been expected that during 
the past hundred years or so the growing cultural impact of the modern 
Greeks on Western civilization would have resulted in a re-examination 
of our position in this matter; but we have remained as solidly imper- 
vious to Greek influence as ever we were, and as determined as ever 
to cling to a barbarous pronunciation, made up of erudite conjecture 
and phonetic makeshift, which has long outlived whatever usefulness 
may once have been claimed for it. It was one thing for the Elizabethans, 
at a time when the contemporary Greeks were in no case to make their 
voices heard, to fall for Erasmian innovation; it is quite another thing 
for us, with all the means which modern science offers us of hearing 
Greek spoken, and the increasing volume of modern Greek literature 
at our disposal, to countenance the use of any Greek pronunciation 
which is not completely and uncompromisingly Hellenic. 

That the present situation could arise, and, having arisen, remain with 
us for centuries almost unchallenged, is something on which we have no 
cause to congratulate ourselves; and it is high time we reviewed the 
whole question of Greek pronunciation with the aim of learning and 
teaching the language as something spoken—and spoken by Greeks— 
rather than a collection of grammatical and syntactical rules exemplified 
in a vocal jargon of our own manufacture. Until we do so we shall 
never fully enjoy the rare beauty of this most venerable of living tongues, 
and must forgo by far the greatest part of that wondrous feast which is 
set before us by its poets and orators, whose enchanted words were 
addressed to those who have ears to hear as well as eyes to see. 
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The advantages of Greek in our schools have in recent years been 
increasingly called into question. Assuredly, there is not much to be 
gained by the average student in the laborious attainment of a certain 
proficiency in reading and writing Greek, while the pronunciation of it 
is treated as of little consequence; the ancient language can never be 
interesting or useful to him as long as he is taught to regard it as some- 
thing to be read and written but not spoken. Written language is always 
a means and never an end, and the advantages of learning Greek are 
therefore to be sought rather in speaking than in writing it. When I first 
began to read Homer I noticed that ships were usually given certain 
conventional epithets, and of these I started to compile a list. But when 
I learnt from a Greek how to pronounce his language, the desire to 
collect epithets was soon forgotten in my eagerness to collect sensations 
—to enjoy the food and leave the details of its preparation to the chef. 
It is characteristic of our purely scholastic approach to the Greek poets 
that we should wish to collect epithets of ships and to put on record 
anything and everything which has nothing to do with the enjoyment of 
recited poetry. One hears of sixth-form boys taking a whole term to 
‘do’ a couple of hundred lines of Homer—which means a close philologi- 
cal scrutiny of each separate sentence and each separate word in a 
printed text. The fact that Homer made poetry is not greatly impressed 
on them. Their interest is centred in a post-mortem examination of a 
language killed for them by those who have more regard for the dust of 
erudition than for the delights of great poetry. 

If only we could learn to hear Homer with the ears of his contem- 
poraries—if we could make our students realize that he composed a 
music of spoken words whose melody and rhythm, quite apart from its 
mere narrative content, make the speaking and the hearing of it a 
thousand times worth while; if we could teach them to read through 
their two hundred lines of Greek poetry in as short a time and with the 
same purpose and the same understanding and the same enthusiasm 
as with two hundred lines of Shakespeare—then the teaching of Greek 
in our schools would be a very desirable thing indeed. As things are, it is 
in most cases a waste of time, a learned and elaborate method of frittering 
away one of the most precious gifts bequeathed to us by the ancient 
world. 

Si revivisceret ipse Cicero, rideret hoc ciceronianorum genus. And to this 
most just remark of Erasmus we might add: Kai 81) avtoi of d&pxaion 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MEANING OF OINOTIA 


From Sir Evelyn Howell, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 
Sir, 

The discussion between scholars about the meaning of yAauxatris em- 
boldens me, though only a layman, to raise a cognate question. What 
does Homer mean, when he calls a yoke of oxen or the sea oivotra, as 
he does in both Jliad and Odyssey? Literally of course the word means 
‘wine-faced’ or ‘like wine on the surface’. But since the days of Andrew 
Lang we have been taught to shut our eyes and repeat the magic formula 
‘wine-dark’. The rendering is hallowed by long usage. But will it stand 
examination? In point of fact sea water and wine are only alike in one 
respect and that is not colour. And what about the oxen? Anyone who 
has ever seen a yoke of oxen labouring at the plough under a really hot 
sun, especially after midday, when the creatures are beginning to tire, 
can have no doubt but that Bde oivotre means oxen covered with foam. 
They sweat copiously, especially round the base of the horns (exactly as 
described in the J/iad),' and foam round the muzzle in most distressing 
fashion. Their hair becomes matted and looks white, no matter what 
colour their skins may be. If the word means ‘foaming’ there, why not 
everywhere? I think it is only applied to breaking seas seen by daylight, 
whether from a small craft scudding before a brisk breeze, or a raft over- 
whelmed by a storm. Moreover the word olvos to an ancient (or indeed 
to any) Greek meant something quite different from ‘wine’ to us and 
conjured up a very different picture. We see wine only as a finished pro- 
duct, making its all too rare appearances in regrettably small quantities, 
usually under strong artificial light in perfectly transparent glasses. To 
the Greeks, both now and then, wine is a familiar of daily life seen in all 
stages—in the vat, where in the dim light of a cellar its surface looks very 
like the matted coats of oxen; in the cask, where, when the bung is 
lifted or the cask is broached, it is very apt to bubble and burst out in 
foam; and finally at table, where it is sometimes described as ai6oTa— 
‘sparkling on the surface’. In a metal goblet, such as the Homeric heroes 
used, bubbles can only be seen when they have reached the surface, 
where they burst into foam, like the waves of the sea. Taken all round 
then ‘foaming’ would seem to be the right answer, though Shakespeare 
offers a picturesque alternative: 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches, though the yeasty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge. E. B. Howe t. 


' xiii. 703-4. 2 Macbeth, tv. i. 52-54. 


: 


THE INVENTION OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER 
Virco ciuis Corinthia iam matura nuptiis implicata morbo decessit. post 
sepulturam eius, quibus ea uirgo uiua poculis delectabatur, nutrix collecta et 
conposita in calatho pertulit ad monumentum et in summo conlocauit et, uti 
ea permanerent diutius subdiu, tegula texit. is calathus fortuito supra acanthi 
radicem fuerit conlocatus. interim pondere pressa radix acanthi media folia et 
cauliculos circum uernum tempus profudit, cuius cauliculi secundum calathi 
latera crescentes et ab angulis tegulae ponderis necessitate expressi flexuras in 
extremas partes uolutarum facere sunt coacti. tunc Callimachus qui propter 
elegantiam et subtilitatem artis marmoreae ab Atheniensibus catatechnos fuerat 
nominatus, praeteriens hoc monumentum animaduertit eum calathum et circa 
foliorum nascentem teneritatem, delectatusque genere et formae nouitate ad id 
exemplar columnas apud Corinthios fecit symmetriasque constituit ; ex eo in 
operis perfectionibus Corinthii generis distribuit rationes. 

virruvius, De Architectura, iv. 1. 9-10. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


General 


Nauck’s Tragicae Dictionis Index was published in 1892; the second edition of his 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta appeared in 1889 and was reprinted in 1926. Since 
then no complete concordance or index or lexicon of Euripides has been edited, 
despite the mass of new evidence now available to scholars. Clearly it was desirable that 
some work should be done in this field and the classical world has reason to be grateful 
to the late Professor of Greek at the University of California and to Dr. Gabriel Italie 
of The Hague for their monumental **Concordance to Euripides.’ Professor Allen 
strove for some forty years to finish the task; his junior editor, although his efforts were 
cruelly interrupted by war, worked for a long time to deal with only four letters, AMNO, 
The value of such a volume, so thorough and so finely produced, notable for its excep- 
tional lucidity, cannot be doubted. Not only is there collected here a great mass of 
papyrus fragments which were not published in the nineteenth century, but many 
emendations unknown to Nauck and his contemporaries. Reinhold Strémberg’s 
B** Greek Proverbs* is most interesting, not least in the Introduction (on the nature and 
province of the trapoipia). The material is taken from the whole range of ancient Greek 
and Byzantine literature; parallels from modern Greek and from many other languages 
are freely quoted. It is necessary to add that proverbs or proverbial phrases already 
found in the paroemiographi are not included: Strémberg’s intention is rather to 
supplement. The book must be of real value to anthropologists; certainly the general 
reader will find it entertaining. The indexes and bibliography are particularly useful. 
B#+Myth or Legend?’ comprises twelve talks broadcast by the B.B.C. in 1953 and last 
year. The central idea was that some well-known story should be discussed by an 
expert; he would be invited to answer the question, Is it true or false ? Glyn Daniel was 
responsible for the choice of subjects and himself began the series with a talk on 
‘Lyonesse and the Lost Lands of England’. Other contributors were D. L. Page (“The 
City of Troy’); R. F. Treharne (‘Glastonbury and the Holy Grail’); Sir Leonard 
Woolley (“The Flood’); C. T. Seltman (“Theseus and the Minotaur’); S. P. O Riordain 
(‘Tara’); J. M. White (“Tristan and Isoult’); E. R. Leach (‘St. George and the Dragon’); 
T. C. Lethbridge (‘The Isles of the Bless’d’); S. Piggott (“The Druids and Stone- 
henge’); J. S. P. Bradford (“The “‘Lost Continent” of Atlantis’); H. J. Rose (‘Nemi and 
the Golden Bough’). The illustrations are excellent and the book will no doubt be 
universally welcome. *+ The Realms of Gold* is designed primarily for boys and girls 
of twelve years and upwards. Once again the subject is myth and legend. The author 
has selected his stories with skill and makes of them a continuous and delightful 
narrative, from Pelops to the triumph of Aeneas. Geoffrey Fraser illustrates the book 
and—a valuable addition—there are three simple maps. Robert Graves’s scholarly 
work, ¢ The Greek Myths,’ is courageous and provocative. He has a theory that the ‘true 
science of myth should begin with a study of archaeology, history, and comparative 


1 By James T. Allen and Gabriel Italie. University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles; Cambridge University Press, London, 1954. Pp. xi+686. 75s. net; 
$10.00. 

2 By Reinhold Strémberg. Géteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag. Pp. 145. Kr. 15. 

3 London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 125. 10s. 6d. net. 

+ By George Baker. University of London Press, Ltd., Warwick Square, E.C.4, 
1954. 12s. 6d. net. 

5 Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1955. Volume One, pp. 379; 
Volume Two, pp. 412. Price 3s. 6d. each volume. 
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religion, not in the psycho-therapist’s consulting-room’. (It is fair to add here that he 
confines his remarks to the Mediterranean region, and he invites criticism: ‘if anyone 
can make a guess that rings truer than mine I shall be the first to applaud it.’) His 
method is ‘to assemble in harmonious narrative all the scattered elements of each 
myth, supported by little-known variants which may help to determine the meaning, 
and to answer all questions that arise, as best I can, in anthropological or historical 
terms’. Altogether 171 myths are thus examined, with a wealth of quotations and 
copious notes, not to mention a useful index. Essentially it is a book of reference, but 
far from dull or insipid. It may well mark the beginning of a new chapter in classical 
studies. The first edition of Charles Seltman’s ®*+Greek Coins' appeared as long ago 
as 1933. A glance at the Supplement to the Select Bibliography will give some idea of 
the vast progress made in research since then. The revised edition, therefore, has been 
to a considerable extent rewritten; it is, in fact, the only up-to-date work on the subject. 
Dr. Seltman adopts a chronological approach, which for the non-specialist is clearly the 
most satisfactory, and traces the development of Greek coins from their invention to the 
principate of Augustus. It is a fine production, and the sixty-four plates (fully described 
in the body of the text) are beyond praise. Another admirable work is ®*+Roman 
Pottery,? the first to deal with this rather neglected study (neglected, that is, by artists, 
not of course by the archaeologist). It might be contended that there never was 
any such thing as Roman Pottery (in the sense that there was, for example, Chinese 
or Greek Pottery), but only ceramics produced in the Roman Empire or during the 
hegemony of Rome. Walters, indeed, writing in 1905, had some quite rude things to say 
about Roman vases. But views on art in general have been severely modified in the last 
twenty years or so; paintings, sculptures, and craftsmanship which not long ago would 
have been condemned outright are now recognized as not only not ‘debased’ or ‘degener- 
ate’, but even endowed with aesthetic values hitherto unsuspected. The hundred plates 
(four of them coloured) which Charleston has brought together in this book must con- 
vince all but the stubbornest die-hards that there is beauty, and technical skill of a high 
order, in the Red-Gloss, Glazed, and ‘Coarse’ Pottery of the Roman era. The author has 
written rather qua artist than for the archaeologist, so that the general reader need have 
no qualms: he will learn with pleasure and surely desire to know more. The English 
Universities Press has been kind enough to send us a copy of ®+ Teach Yourself to Study 
Art, and although the major object of the book is, not unnaturally, to discuss the paint- 
ing of modern or medieval times (only the Daphni mosaic ‘Christ’ and a third-century 
picture from the Catacomb of Priscilla represent what one might call the Greco-Roman 
tradition), yet the author’s speculations and conclusions must be of great assistance if 
the true meaning of Art is to be comprehended. We are grateful to the Press and to 
Professor Talbot Rice. Last year the Classical Association celebrated its Jubilee. The 
addresses of the President, Gilbert Murray (Are our Pearls Real?), and of the Joint 
Hon. Secretary, L. J. D. Richardson (The Classical Association—The first fifty years), 
have now been published in one small book.* 


Translations 


Philip Vellacott’s version in modern English of *Bacchae' is lively and on the whole 
convincing. Included in the same volume are translations of Jon, The Women of Troy, 
and Helen. The introductions to the plays are models of conciseness; some perhaps may 
think the notes are too brief. It is surprising how few Englishmen have attempted a 
translation of Thucydides. Rex Warner has been remarkably successful in *The Pelopon- 
nesian War,® although he thinks that Thucydides’ style, ‘in its sudden illuminations and 
in its abrupt strength, can never be reproduced in English’. He praises the versions 


* Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. xxvi+311. 50s. net. 

? By R. J. Charleston. Faber and Faber, London, 1955. Pp. xv +48. 35s. net. 

3 By D. Talbot Rice. Published in 1955. Pp. 164, with many illustrations. 6s. net. 
* *Fubilee Addresses. John Murray, London, 1955. Pp. 35. 2s. 6d. net. 

5 Euripides: The Bacchae and Other Plays. Penguin Classics, 1954. Pp. 234. 2s. nets 
® Thucydides: The Peloponnesian War. Penguin Classics, 1954. Pp. 553. 55. net. 
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of Hobbes and Crawley; for himself he claims ‘no merit other than the questionable 
one of modernity’. Warner is unnecessarily modest in this. For the classical student 
there is one disadvantage in using this book: it is difficult to find any given passage 
because the chapter-numbers of the Oxford Text have been abandoned. 


Fournals 


Annuario bibliografico di Archeologia (1952)' contains notices or brief reviews of 
books published in one year, arranged systematically under several headings (epigraphy, 
numismatics, sculpture, and so on) and often distinguished by topographical references 
(for example, excavations in Bulgaria or Spain or Germany). Authors who wish their 
works to be noted or reviewed should write to the Direzione della Biblioteca d’Ar- 
cheologia e Storia dell’ Arte. Piazza Venezia, 3, Roma. Humanitas* has articles by 
Maurice Platnauer (Two Notes on Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct.) and E. R. Dodds (Three 
Notes on the Medea). There are eight plates illustrating the Roman remains at Conim- 
briga, about 15 kilometres from Coimbra. About half of this excellent journal is devoted 
to reviews (not all in Portuguese; the articles, by the way, are briefly summarized in 
English). Athenaeum’ is noted for its scholarship and wide interests. It would be wrong 
to note any one article as particularly deserving of praise, but schoolmasters will 
probably find Gabba on the origins of the Social War and the conditions of Roman 
political life after 89 B.c. most useful. Reviews occupy about twenty pages only. 
Dioniso* contains, inter alia, a translation of Euripides’ Trojan Women, 709-79; 1060- 
1117; 1118-1332, in Italian verse. There is also an account of the performance of 
Plautus’ Amphitryon at Pompeii and Ostia Antica last year. Gymnasium! is designed for 
use in schools. It is lively and diverting, with some excellent plates and line-illustra- 
tions. We are grateful to the Klassiek Verbond for the six numbers of Herméneus® 
which we have received. Some of the plates are especially impressive (the four aerial 
photographs of No. 1, Sept. 1954; and the illustrations for the article on excavations 
at Piazza Armerina in Sicily, of No. 2, Oct. 1954). 


1 Edited by Cesare D’Onofrio. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome. Pp. 194. L. 1,500. 
(Published each December.) 


2 Humanitas. Vol. iv (nova serie, vol. i), 1952. Faculdade de Letras da Universidade 
de Coimbra, Instituto de Estudos Classicos. Pp. lxiii+ 133. 
3 Athenaeum. Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita, The University 


of Padua. Nuova serie, vol. xxxii, fasc. 3-4, 1954. Pp. 294-447. Annual subscription, 
L. 3 


,000. 
+ Dioniso. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Syracuse, Sicily. 
Nuova serie, vol. xvii, fasc. 3-4, July-October 1954. Pp. 101-89. Annual subscription, 
L. 2,000. 

5 Gymnasium. Seminario Claretiano, Bosa, Cundinamarca, Colombia, South Ameri- 
ca. Fasc. xvii-xviii, Jan.—June 1954. Pp. 185-225. Paladién. Suplemento espajiol de 
‘Gymnasium’. Pp. 32. Annual subscription U.S. $2. 

© Herméneus. Maandblad voor de antieke cultuur (published by the Netherlands 
Classical Society: Uitgevers—mij W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink N. V., Zwolle). Annual sub- 
scription, f. 3.65 (single numbers, f. 0.52). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Political Plays of Euripides. By GUNTHER ZUNTZ. Manchester University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xi+157. 18s. net. 

Horace the Minstrel. A Study of his Latin Sapphic and Alcaic Lyrics. By 
N. A. Bonavia-Hunt. London: Musical Opinion Ltd., 26 Hatton Garden, 
E.C. 1, 1954. Pp. 84. ros. 6d. net. 

Three Systems of Education. Some Reflections on the Implications of Plato’s 
Phaedrus. By H. Li. Hupson-WIL.iams. Printed for the University of 
Durham at the University Press, Oxford, 1954. Pp. 17. 

The Ulysses Theme. By W. B. STANFORD. Basi Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp.x-+- 
292. 315. 6d. net. 

Isokrates. Seine anschauungen im lichte seiner schriften. By EINO MIKKOLA. 
Suomalaisen Tiedeakatenian Toimituksia. Sarja—Ser. Bnide—tom. 89. 
Helsinki, 1954. Pp. 347. No price stated. 

Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship. Edited by Maurice PLATNAUER. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. Pp. xiii+-431, with some illustrations. 31s. 6d. 
net. 

More Greek Folktales. Chosen and translated by R. M. Dawkins. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. ix+-178. 30s. net. 

Consilium Principis. Imperial Councils and Counsellors from Augustus to 
Diocletian. By J. A. Crook. Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xii+ 
198. 27s. 6d. net. 

The Ostrakon. By L. A. S. JERMYN. Printed for the Virgil Society by Sydney 
Lee (Exeter) Ltd., Haven Road, Exeter, 1954. Pp. 15. 

Potitus Valerius Messalla, Consul Suffect 29 8.c. By ARTHUR E. GorDON. 
University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology, vol. 3, no. 
2, pp. 31-64, plates 7-9. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954. 50 cents. 

Address by MicHaEL GRANT, President of the Royal Numismatic Society, 
delivered at the Annual General Meeting, June 1954. Pp. xv, followed by 
the Proceedings, pp. xvi. Printed at the Oxford University Press. 

Greek and Macedonian Kingship. The Raleigh Lecture on History. By F. E. 
Apcock. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, volume xxxix. 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. 163-80. 3s. 6d. net. 

Senators in the Emperors’ Service. By Eric Brr.ey. From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. xxxix. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 
Pp. 197-214. 35. 6d. net. 

Festschriften. By DorotHy Rounps STERLING Dow. Offprint from Harvard 
Library Bulletin, vol. viii, no. 3, Autumn 1954. Pp. 283-98. 

The Roman Stage. By W. Beare. Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1955. Second edition 
revised and enlarged (first published 1950). Pp. xiii+-365, with 8 half-tone 
plates and 8 text illustrations. 37s. 6d. net. 

Marginalia Scaenica. By JouHN Jackson. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. (Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs.) 
Pp. xi+250. 30s. net. 
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Sallustio. By Laura Oxtviert SANGIACOMO. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1954. 
Pp. vi+310. No price stated. 

The Ethics of Aristotle. Translated by J. A. K. THomson. The Penguin 
Classics, 1955. Pp. 320. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘O’Level Tests in Latin. By N. J. FritH. Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1955. Pp. 84. 
No price stated. 

Voices from the Past. A Classical Anthology for the Modern Reader. By 
James and JANET Maciean Topp. With a Foreword by Sir Maurice 
Bowra. Phoenix House Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 550, with illustrations 
and a map. 30s. net. 

Sappho and Alcaeus. An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Lesbian 
Poetry. By Denys Pace. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. ix+340. 42s. net. 

Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmentc, Ediderunt Epcar Lose et Denys Pace. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xxxviii+-337. 
50s. net. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES CLIII-CLX 


Tue plates in this number are concerned with the Roman cities of Nemausus 
(Nimes), Arelate (Arles), Arausio (Orange), Forum Julii (Fréjus), and Glanum 
Livii. In the ancient writers references to these places are strangely in- 
frequent, though Pliny throws some light on the advanced romanization of 
the district: ‘Agrorum cultu, virorum morumque dignatione, amplitudine 
opum, nulli provinciarum postferenda breviterque Italia verius quam provincia’ 
(H.N. iii. 31). He also tells us that there was in Nemausiensi agro apool, Laterra, 
where dolphins fished with the natives! (H.N. ix. 8.) From Suetonius, more- 
over, we gather that the Imperial Cult, early established in Gallia Narbonensis, 
was not always popular, for the folk of Nemausus overthrew the imagines and 
statues of Tiberius even in his lifetime (Tib. 13). In the same book we are 
told that Tiberius’ father was sent to found coloniae at Arelate and Narbo 
(Tib. 4), and Pliny (H.N. iii. 4) declares that these were recruited from veterans 
of the Tenth and Sixth Legions. 

Both these cities were flourishing before Tiberius succeeded Augustus, and 
Agrippa especially stamped his mark on Provence. Arausio was already famous 
for the battle there in the second century B.c. with the Cimbri and Teutones. 
Arelate appears to have maintained its importance for centuries: there was 
even a suggestion, in the fifth century, that it should be the Imperial capital 
city (Ausonius had described it, some time before, as ‘Gallulam Romam’). 

It was natural that the arts should flourish among a people as cultured as the 
Gauls. Varro, writing of the natives of these parts, says that they were ‘trilin- 
gues, quod et Graece loquuntur et Latine et Gallice’ (ap. Isidorum, Etym. xv. 
1, 63), and much valuable information on their literary achievements will be 
found in Mayor’s notes on the Gallia . . . facunda of Juvenal xv. 111. 


PLATE CLIII 


a. The famous MAISON CAREE at Nimes. The best-preserved Roman temple in 
existence. Built by M. Vipsanius Agrippa and commonly said to have been 
dedicated in memory of his two sons by Julia, Lucius and Gaius. Built 
on a podium 12 feet high and approached by steps only in the front. Pseudo- 
peripteral. Particularly noteworthy are the fine Corinthian columns and the 
entablature. Probably on the site of the ancient forum. 


b. The so-called TEMPLE OF DIANA (Nimes). Really a nymphaeum connected 
with thermae (c. A.D. 140). There was a spring near the building supplying 
public baths. Note the internal Corinthian columns and the barrel-vault. 
This is one of the four surviving vaulted Roman temples in Europe. 


PLATE CLIV 
a. The PONT DU GARD (Nimes), one of the best-preserved Roman aqueducts. 
Originally about 25 miles long, connecting Nimes with the Uzés district. 
Some goo feet long, 160 feet high. The masonry is laid without cement. 
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Reputed to be the work of Agrippa. For the importance of aqueducts and 


some details of expenditure see Pliny, Ep. ad Traianum 37 (De aquaeductu 
Nicomedensium). 


b. Another view of the PONT DU GARD, showing the actual specus. 


PLATE CLV 


a. The AMPHITHEATRE at Arles. Seating capacity estimated at some 26,000. 
During the Middle Ages held as a fort, and the scene of battle between Charles 
Martel and the Saracens. Afterwards covered with earth and only excavated 
in comparatively recent times. 


b. The AMPHITHEATRE at Nimes. Seating capacity about 24,000. Now used as 
an open-air theatre or cinema and for Provengal bullfights. 


PLATE CLVI 


a. The THEATRE at Orange. Built during the second century A.D., about the 
time of Hadrian’s principate. A third of the seats are carved out of a natural 
hill, the other part having standing walls, with the usual supporting arches, 
The seating was restored in 1894. 


6. Another view of a, showing part of the proscenium. Remains of the original 
scaena can be seen, with one of the five entrances to the stage. 


PLATE CLVII 


a. The THEATRE at Arelate (Arles). The date is uncertain, but probably second 
century A.D. Only these two columns, with a section of entablature, remain 
of the original proscenium. The semicircle of seats, part of which can be 
seen in the background, was capable of accommodating some 16,000 specta- 
tors. The latest theories dealing with the proscenium are discussed and 


criticized at length in Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s The Theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens. 


b. The THEATRE at Arelate. Another view of the proscenium. In the right 
background is the Church of St. Trophimus, said to be the most beautiful 
Romanesque church in Provence. It was built during the Middle Ages in 
honour of that Trophimus whom St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 20) mentions and 
who preached Christianity at Arles. During excavations carried out in the 
Theatre, a famous statue, known as the Venus of Arles, was discovered. It 
may now be seen in the Louvre. 


PLATE CLVIII 


. a. The aupITorIuM of the ROMAN THEATRE, Arausio (Orange). Constructed 
about the time of Hadrian. The cavea accommodated some 42,000 spectators. 


6. The AMPHITHEATRE at Forum Julii (Fréjus). Pliny (H.N. 2. 4) calls the place 
‘Forum Julii octavanorum colonia, quae Pacensis appellatur et Classica’. 
Tacitus (Hist. 3, 43. 1) calls it ‘Foroiuliensis colonia’ and says it is claustra 
maris. It is referred to elsewhere as a naval base (e,g. Tacitus, Amn. 4. 5), 
although the harbour has silted up since the sixteenth century and the town 
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is now about a mile from the sea. Fréjus was the birthplace of Roscius, the 
actor, Cornelius Gallus, and Agricola, and was apparently founded about 
50 B.c. by Julius Caesar as a rival base to Massilia, which favoured the cause 
of Pompey. The original Roman walls can still be traced, some 2} miles 
in circumference. This amphitheatre was built about A.D. 200, and it is said 
that 10,000 could watch the games held in it. Its outer measurements are 
124 yards by 90 yards—comparatively small, for amphitheatres at Nemausus, 
Arelate, and Rome (the Colosseum) measured respectively 146 by 111, 
149 by 117, and 195 by 156 yards. 


PLATE CLIX 


a. The PORTA ARELATENSIS at Nimes. Some 150 years ago a medieval castle 
was being demolished and this gate was revealed. It has a defaced inscription 
which records the building by Augustus of the walls of Nemausus. Built 
(as was not uncommon) without mortar. 


b. The AMPHITHEATRE at Arelate, showing the outer wall. A fine example of 
Roman stone-work. This plate should be used in conjunction with Plate LVa 
of the last number. 


PLATE CLX 


a. VOMITORIA—AMPHITHEATRE at Arelate. Macrobius (Saturnal. 6. 4), discussing 
‘Latin, Greek, and barbarian words which Virgil seems to use first, but which 
other writers more ancient have used before him’, mentions, among them, 
the word vomo and adds: ‘unde et nunc vomitoria in spectaculis dicimus, 
unde homines glomeratim ingredientes in sedilia se fundunt’. 


b. TRIUMPHAL ARCH at Arausio. One of the finest specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture in Gaul. Originally it must have been singularly rich in decoration, 
but the Middle Ages saw it reduced to the condition of a fort, complete with 
battlements and loopholes. 


¢. GLANUM LIVII, TRIUMPHAL ARCH and MAUSOLEUM. This place is mentioned 
by Pliny (H.N. 2. 4) as one of the coloniae dating back to the early years of 
Augustus’ reign. The arch has been stripped of its upper parts, but the 
sculptures, representing chained captives accompanied by women, are in a 
good state of preservation. The mausoleum, 63 feet high, is built on a square 
pedestal, covered with reliefs of battle-scenes. The upper story, beneath 
the Corinthian columns supporting a cupola, has a frieze of gods and sea- 
monsters. An inscription tells us that the monument was erected by members 
of the Gens Julia in honour of their parents. 


We are extremely grateful to D. B. Connah, Esq., of Newbury Grammar 
School, for the loan of negatives and for several suggestions in the publication 
of these plates. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 


Since the War the following subjects have been dealt with: 


*Vol 


. xvi, No. 46 (Jan. 1947), Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis. 


*Vol. xvi, No. 47 (June 1947), Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 
Fréjus. 

Vol. xvi, No. 48 (Oct. 1947), Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Byzantium. 


Vol 


Vol. 
*Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


. xvii, No. 49 (Jan. 1948), Greek Terracottas. 

xvii, No. 50 (June 1948), Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases. 
xvii, No. 51 (Oct. 1948), Athletics in the Ancient World. 

xviii, No. 52 (Jan. 1949), Early and Later Greek Comedy. 

xviii, No. 53 (June 1949), Phrygian and Lycian Monuments. 

xviii, No. 54 (Oct. 1949), Early Greek Warships. 

xix, No. 55 (Jan. 1950), The Reforms of Augustus. 

xix, No. 56 (June 1950), Greek Coins. 


Vol. xix, No. 57 (Oct. 1950), Greek Architecture of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. 

Vol. xx, No. 58 (Jan. 1951), Pliny’s Villa (the model in the Ashmolean 
Museum). 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


xx, No. 59 (June 1951), Seven Latin Inscriptions in Rome. 

xx, No. 60 (Oct. 1951), Herculaneum. 

xxi, No. 61 (Jan. 1952), Greek Aerial Photographs and Roman Coins. 
xxi, No. 62 (June 1952), Greek Tondi. 

xxi, No. 63 (Oct. 1952), Four Papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 

xxii, No. 64 (Feb. 1953), Some Comic Monuments. 

xxii, No. 65 (June 1953), Athenian Monuments. 

xxii, No. 66 (Oct. 1953), Some remoter Greek sites. 


Second Series, Vol. i, No. 1 (Feb. 1954), A Histrian Villa. 

Second Series, Vol. i, No. 2 (June 1954), Some Tragic Monuments. 
Second Series, Vol. i, No. 3 (Oct. 1954), Rome, Naples, Capri. 
Second Series, Vol. ii, No. 1 (Feb. 1955), Ancient Corinth. 


Except 


in the case of those marked with an asterisk, copies of the Supplementary 


Plates, together with the Notes, can be obtained from the Reviews Editor, 
E. R. A. Sewter (54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks.), at the cost of one shilling 
each, post free. 
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b. The so-called Temple of Diana (Nimes) 
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6. Another view of the Pont du Gard 
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a. The amphitheatre at Arles 
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b. The amphitheatre at Nimes 
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b. Another view of the Theatre at Orange 
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b. The Theatre at Arelate 
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a. The Auditorium of the Roman Theatre, Arausio (Orange) 


b. The Amphitheatre at Forum Julii (Fréjus) te: 
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b. The Amphitheatre at Arelate, showing the 
outer wall 
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a. Vomitoria—Amphitheatre at Arelate b. Triumphal Arch at Arausio 


c. Glanum Livii, Triumphal Arch and Mausoleum 
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